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DROUGHT— 


HE searcity planners must have 
been off fishing, or perhaps just 


ipping, like “Little Boy Blue,” when 
the drought began to show up. Any- 


y, they missed seeing it. The Con- 
sumers’ Guide, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an amateurish 
sort of way, recently had an article 
headed “Toward Better Consumer 
Buying Power.” This article laid 
lown the correct principle: “To put 
living standards on a higher level than 
ever before, the gain in consumer in- 
omes over consumer prices must be- 

yume a continuing process over a 
period of years.” And yet, now we 
have consumer prices rising rapidly— 
1ot because of higher consumer in- 
omes or higher living standards and 
icreased demand, but as a result of 
SCARCITY. And most of this scarcity 
has been artificially brought about, at 
ountless cost—by attempting to re- 
verse the laws of nature and flying in 
the face of a bountiful Providence. It 
had been thought that the drought 
ould be waved aside as a temporary 
ind local affair which would affect 
nly the farmers and would soon be 
forgotten, like a nightmare. But it has 
suddenly become the biggest issue of 
the times. All at once, the urban con- 
sumers have discovered, from their 
grocery bills, that they are going to 
have to pay for the scarcity doctrine 
ind pay through the nose. We have 
ilready quoted the Democratic New 
York Times, which gave warning that 
the scarcity program is a huge liability 
which must be met. The Washington 
Post now adds: “Instead of being re- 
zarded as a contingent hazard, drought 
1aS proved its importance as an ever- 
present possibility. In the face of this 
menace, the economic planning of the 
AAA looks 
lownright 
silly. A few 5 
nonths ago this 
gency an- 
nounced a soil 
onservation 
program’ de- 
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That grim reaper, the Drought! When 
will he lay off? 


the acreage planted to staple crops, the 
AAA is now bewildered by shortages 
and rising prices. Apparently the 
danger of severe drought this year 
was not given the slightest considera- 
tion by the agricultural planners. With 
surpluses largely removed, except ia 
the case of cotton, they continued to 
apply the scarcity theory. The policy 
takes on a sardonic note when farmers 
and consumers realize that the actual 
crops are estimated to be the smallest 
in 55 years. Even low prices, with 
abundant supply of farm products, are 
preferable to high prices caused by 
disastrous shortages. If the Adminis- 
tration persists in ‘planning’ for agri- 
culture, it should certainly give more 
heed to that drought recurrence— 
which even the layman can recognize 
as a vital factor in the situation.” 
There is no doubt in the world that 


“ 


there really are “cycles” in which cli- 
mate moves and droughts recur. The 
Pathfinder has had to take the lead in 
popularizing knowledge of this truth 
and enforcing it on the government. 
It is gratifying to find that President 
Roosevelt himself, in his acceptance 
speech, mentioned the existence of 
“mysterious cycles”—and that the 
Agricultural planners themselves have 
just lately started to recognize the 
facts. They now admit that instead of 
the drought being over at once, it will 
take probably three more years to 
live it down. Here is your cycle. 
Counting the years which led up to 
the drought we come very close to the 
seven-year or eight-year drought cycle 
which is mentioned in the Bible and 
which has been recognized for many 
centuries in China. The recurrence 
of these cycles has not been definitely 
established—for the reason that too 
little study has been given to the sub- 
ject. Average people pooh-pooh the 
idea that the weather can profoundly 
affect their daily lives and fortunes, 
and can make all the difference be- 
tween prosperity and famine. But they 
are wrong. 

Dr. Joseph B. Kincer, the Weather 
Bureau crop-weather expert, has ¢om- 
piled the records as far back as 1817. 
He finds that taking Washington, D. C., 
as the locality, the average annual 
precipitation over all that period of 
119 years is about 43 inches. You can 
bet your boots that when the precipi- 
tation falls much below this long-time 
average you are going to have drought 
conditions, and all the grief that goes 
with them. Dr. Kincer, if his report 
of 1930 said: “The year 1930 was the 
driest in Washington since 1826.” As 
a matter of fact the precipitation that 
year was only about 35 inches. And 
the precipitation the next year—1931— 
was only about the same. There was 
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Original Pathfinder chart showing drought effect on growth of a poplar tree from 1925 


to date, and also same thing for an oak tree fom 1910 to date. 
of the oak is tied up with the precipitation each year for the same period. The heavy 
line is the long-average annual precipitation. 
can be seen at a glance—whether it is above or below the average. 

years are marked “DR.” 


Tighten up your belts, friends. 





The annual ring growth 
The relative dryness each year therefore 


Better start now. 


the climatic 
conditions at 
Washington are 
not identical 
with those all 
over the coun- 
try. It is the 


The special drought 
“ (See Page 20) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


LABOR SPLIT WIDENS 


In its August 22nd issue the Path- 
finder gave the history of the issue 
that has the labor movement in 
America “divided against itself.” Lat- 
est developments on the labor froni 
indicate a showdown fight between the 
Lewis and Green-factions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor at its Tampa, 
Fla., convention in November. Lewis’s 
Committee for Industrial Organization 
has decided to disregard the federa- 
tion’s executive council’s suspension 
order. John L. Lewis, president of 
the United Mine Workers of America 
and organizer of the C. I. O., has de- 
elared: “There will be no change of 
policy whatsoever because of the un- 
warranted and illegal action of the 
executive council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor.” In fact, Lewis and 
his faction, composed of the United 
Mine Workers and 11 other national 
or international unions who are sold 
on the idea that all workers in each 
big industry should belong to one 
union, may take their fight to the No- 
vember convention, despite the fact 
that Lewis’s proposal to organize mass 
production workers along strictly in- 
duStrial lines was voted down by 
about two to one at the last convention. 

Leaders of the 12 rebel unions may 
go to Tampa and insist on being seated 
in the convention although William 
Green, perennial president of the A. F. 
of L., has stated that only unions in 
good standing are entitled to par- 
ticipate in the convention. Green is 
spokesman for the controlling faction 
of the federation that says skilled 
workers should join the union of their 
craft. This majority faction is pre- 
pared to suspend 10 of the unions af- 
filiated with the Lewis C. IL. O. on 
September 5, but the suspension will 
not be final until acted upon by the 
convention, the highest court of the 
federation. 

Green minimizes the importance of 
industrial versus craft unionism in the 
irreconcilable differences between the 
two factions. The split in labor’s 
ranks is not due, he mamtains, to any 
conflict in the philosophies of craft 
and industrial unions, but rather ‘to 
the ambitions of a minority. The fight 
between the C. I. O. and the parent 
body, he claims, is a struggle between 
a minority determined to enforce its 
will by force and a majority resolved 
to move along democratic lines. Green 
accuses the C. I. O. with the responsi- 
bility for splitting the Americar labor 
movement in a way to delight the em- 
ployers’ hearts. 

Some members of the Green faction 
are talking of proposing the revoca- 
tion cf the Lewis unions’ charters at 
the Tampa convention. But should 
the Lewis unions fail to attend the 
convention or be denied seats there, 
they are depending somewhat on their 
friends in unions that are in good 
standing to fight against charter re- 
vocation. In the meantime the presi- 
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Labor unionism in the U. S. A. deliberate- 
ly cuts off its own leg. 


dent of the American Newspaper 
Guild, recently chartered by the fed- 
eration, has joined the Lewis group 
and the fight goes on with the C. I. O. 
carrying forward its program of or- 
ganizing workers in the mass produc- 
tion industries. 
Or oe 


NO NEW TAXES NEXT YEAR 


In a message to the last Congress 
President Roosevelt recommended that 
“no new or additional taxes” be im- 
posed on the public—unless his budget 
estimates were upset by events beyond 
his control. Disregarding that recom- 
mendation Congress passed the sol- 
diers bonus over a presidential veto 
and the Supreme Court outlawed the 
AAA processing taxes. To take the 
place of this much needed revenue and 
to finance the bonus the Revenue Act 
of 1936 was enacted, taxing the undis- 
tributed income of corporations, etc. 
Circumstances, then, and not any 
change of mind on the part of the 
President or the administration made 
these new and unpopular taxes neces- 
sary. Further proof of this is seen 
in the fact that at the adjournment of 
Congress the President requested the 
Treasury Department to give careful 
attention to the adequacy of the tax 
structure to meet the revenue needs of 
the government and generally to the 
desirability of additional tax legis- 
lation. 

Since that time the Treasury has 
completed its study of the tax struc- 
ture, and in a letter to the President 
Secretary Morgenthau reported: “We 
have reached the conclusion that no 
new taxes and no increases in present 
rates are necessary. Due to continued 
improvement in business conditions 
the yield of existing taxes is steadily 
increasing. Total revenues’ from 
sources other than the outlawed pro- 
cessing taxes in the fiscal year of 1936 
were substantially higher even than 
our estimates of last January. In ad- 
dition, the tax structure was strength- 
ened by the Revenue Act of 1936, 
which constifutes a major improve- 
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ment in our tax system. With con 
tinued recovery, we are steadily ap 
proaching a revenue yield which wil 
be entirely adequate to cover expendi 
tures of government and to reduce th: 
public debt. Any changes in the ta 
structure should, therefore, not be ji: 
the direction of increased taxes. By 
this very situation makes it possib! 
and timely for us now to consider r 
vision of the tax laws with the pi 

pose of removing any inequities or u 

necessary administrative difficulti: 
that may be inherent in the law a: 

abating or modifying taxes that crea 
unfairness to consumers or to trad 
or have other disadvantages whic 
outweigh their revenue yield. I su 

gest the desirability of your aski: 
Senator Harrison and Representati\ 
Doughton of the Joint Committee « 

Internal Revenue Taxation to discu: 
with you the advisability of unde: 
taking soon a thorough examinati: 

of the tax laws with the object « 
making improvements of the charact: 
I have outlined.” 

This letter from the Secretary rx 
sulted in a hurried White House con 
ference attended by Morgenthau, Se: 
ator Pat Harrison, chairman of th 
Senate Finance Committee, and Re; 
Doughton, chairman of the Hous 
Ways and Means Committee. At thi 
conference a three-fold fiscal progra: 
embracing assurance of no new taxe: 
revision of present inequities an: 
early balancing of the budget was out 
lined. An immediate study is to bh 
launched by congressional and Treas 
ury tax experts of present revenu 
laws as a basis for recommendation 
to the next Congress for eliminatio: 
of those taxes unfair “to consumer 


or to trade.” This pledge that taxe: 


will not be raised within the next yea: 
came just a week before Gov. Lando: 
Republican Presidential nominee, wa 
scheduled to begin his campaign tou! 
during which he is expected to stres 
government spending and taxation 
It also came just on the eve of th: 
announcement by the Kansas Stat: 
Tax Commission, appointed by Lan 
don, saying that state’s general ta 
levy for 1936 of 1.29 mills “is the low 
est levy and the lowest amount to bh 
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The man used to ride the horse—now it +5 


different, he has to carry him. 
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Pretty fine juggler, is Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, to keep all those 
clubs in the air! 


raised by ad valorem taxes, for state 
purposes, in any year for more than 
a decade. 

Critics and political opponents of 
the administration of course declared 
the White House tax conference and 
the Treasury statement efforts to 
minimize the effect of the Republicans’ 
big guns, if not silence them. The 
New Deal tax program came just at a 
time when the Republican party had 
made big plans to make federal taxa- 
tion one of the major issues of this 
campaign. Even if it were conceded 
that this latest move on the part of 
the New Dealers was purely show- 
manship for the purpose of vote-get- 
ting, it would have to be admitted that 
t was nicely timed. 

Oe 


UNCLE SAM TO INCREASE ARMY 

Not only has the United States Navy 
started the largest building program 
it has undertaken since World war 
lays, but the beating of war drums 
ibroad has inspired an increase in 
both the size and efficiency of the 
United States Army. Uncle Sam’s 
ind forces have always adhered to 
the policy of a small, well-trained 
peace-time army, backed by a par- 
tially trained reserve corps. That is 
why the outbreak of the World war 
found this country with only 200,000 
nen under ar gu- 
lar army and 67,000 in the National 
Guard. In less than 18 months from 
the time America entered the war, 
however, we had over 3,750,000 men 





under “arms and over 2,000,000 in 
France, more than 1,200,000 of them 
taking part in the Meuse-Argonne 


offensive. 

After the war the amended national 
defense act provided for a regular 
irmy of 18,000 officers and 280,000 
men. But Congress has never appro- 
priated the money to build it up to 
that strength. Developments in the 
Far East and in Europe and Africa 
in recent years have impressed on the 
public the need of more adequate na- 
tional defense. And the last Congress 
voted to increase the enlisted per- 
sonnel from 118,000 to 165,000. Con- 
gress also authorized an increase of 
5,000 in the strength of the National 
Guard. The Army has adopted many 
new weapons, including a rapid-fire 


shoulder rifle capable of shooting a 
clip of eight bullets as fast as the 
gunner can pull the trigger. Less than 
5,000 of these rifles have been issued 
but they are eventually to take the 
place of the familiar Springfield as 
standard equipment. New transpor- 
tation methods are being tried. 

At present Uncle Sam’s armed land 
forces number 12,000 officers and 165,- 
000 men. Maximum strength is ex- 
pected to be reached next year. Our 
National Guard now has approximate- 
ly 13,500 officers and 172,224 enlisted 
men and an authorized increase of 
5,000 more. The organized reserves 
include some 150,000 officers, made 
up of R. O. T. C. graduates and war 
veterans. Only last year Congress 
increased the enrollment at West 
Point from 1,374 to 1,960 which is ex- 
pected to give the Army over 400 well 
trained young officers each year. In 
addition there is the militia, which 
consists of every able bodied man be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45, but which 
only Congress can call to the colors. 
Some of these would have some sol- 
diering experience in the Citizens Mili- 
tary Training Camps, but the vast ma- 
jority of them would be untrained. 
Notwithstanding, in case of a war or 
threatened war Uncle Sam _ could 
count on at least 14,000 regular offi- 
cers, 13,500 guard officers and 150,000 
reserve officers. These officers would 
be called on to lead 165,000 regular 
troops, 175,000 National Guard and be- 
tween 4,000,000 and 6,000,000 volun- 
teers and draftees. Besides the regu- 
lars and National Guard, however, it 
would probably take six months to a 
year before a full and well trained de- 
fense army could be mustered into the 
front line trenches. 

Compared with the standing armies 


and trained reserves of the world’s 
leading powers the United States’ 
land forces rank seventh. toughly 


estimated, England has a_ standing 
army of 390,000 men and trained re- 
serves numbering 635,000. France’s 
regular army numbers 600,500 and her 
trained reserves total over 5,500,000 
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men, Germany isn’t far behind France 
with a standing army of nearly 500,- 
000 and trained reserves of nearly 
2,000,000. Italy, because of the un- 
settled conditions arising out of her 
affair in Ethiopia, has a standing army 
of over 1,111,500 and trained reserves 
numbering more than 5,200,000. So- 
viet Russia has the world’s biggest 
standing army—1,300,000 men and 
nearly 5,000,000 of trained reserves. 
Japan has a standing army of about 
300,000 and trained reserves number- 
ing nearly 2,000,000. At the bottom of 
this list comes the United States with 
a standing army of only 177,000 men 
and trained reserves numbering less 
than 300,000. But Uncle Sam _ has 
plans already underway to give his 
Army Air Corps 1,000 fast ultra-mod- 
ern war planes within the next two 
years and put that important branch 
of the national defense service in a 
better position to match wings with 
any invading power. The War De- 
partment has also drafted detailed 
plans for an efficient system of in- 
dustrial mobilization to be used in 
case war comes. 
siaetba tad eaten 
PEACE-TIME ESPIONAGE 

Americans have been reading with 
some concern news of spy plots on 
our national defense. Not ame ago a 
former petty officer of the Navy was 
arrested on the Pacific Coast on 
charges of selling United States naval 
secrets to Japan. He was indicted, con- 
victed and sentenced to prison for his 
activities. The Pacific Coast espion- 
age case had not been completely dis- 
posed of when the national capital 
was caught in the peace time spy 
swirl. In July John S. Farnsworth, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 

President Roosevelt ends his tour of 
Eastern flood areas, viewing the dam- 
age done by spring floods in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and New York and getting 
a picture of the huge projected dams 
and levees to be built. Although his 
tour was supposed to be non-political 
solid ranks of persons cheered the 
President wherever he went. At 
Johnstown, Pa., the Chief Executive 
told the people the government would 
do everything possible to prevent 
floods such as that which hit them last 
spring. From Johnstown he went to 
Cleveland to visit the Great Lakes Ex- 
position. From Cleveland he swung 
back into Pennsylvania and New York 
for further survey of the flood regions. 
At Chautauqua, N. Y., the President 
said the United States was setting, and 
intended to set, an example to the 
world of a peace-loving nation. De- 
claring he was “more concerned and 
less cheerful about international world 
conditions than about our immediate 
domestic problems,” he added: “A 
dark, modern world faces wars be- 
tween conflicting economic and po- 
litical fanaticisms, in which are inter- 
twined race hatreds.” Ending his tour 
with a trip through Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite coal region, the President 
returned to his Hyde Park home for 
a week before beginning his drought 
tour. 





GOVERNMENT 


Works Progress Administration re- 
veals it has over 7,400 women nurses 
employed on health projects in 39 
states, New York and Washington. 

Although the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation is not scheduled to 
end next January 31, it is expected 
that agency’s lending powers will be 
extended for another year because 
there is still a demand for its loans. 

Post Office Department orders post- 

masters throughout the nation to re- 
fuse until further notice parcel post 
packages addressed to Spain. That de- 
partment’s annual 
report for the fiscal 
year ending last 
June 30, it is reveal- 
ed, will state that 
postal savings jump- ) 
ed more than $27,- 
000,000 during the ¢ 
year to an all-time 
high of $1,231,000,- 
000. 

Report to the 





President by Brig. 4A 
Gen. Frank._T. 


Hines, Veterans Ad- Hines 
ministrator, reveals 
that a total of $1,824,037,924 in bonus 
bonds has been placed in the hands 
of World war veterans. 

Henceforth the National Youth Ad- 


ministration will require part-time 
work from all who are benefited by its 
$70,000,000 work-relief allotment. 

Treasury issues formal order remov- 
ing countervailing duties on imports 
from Germany to the United States, 
following official notification by the 
German government that all subsidies 
on products exported to this country 
had been abrogated. 

Government starts intensive drive to 
stop the flow of narcotics into the 
United States. 


GENERAL 


First old-age colony in the United 
States, a WPA housing project, is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupants with- 
in a menth or two. 

Report of the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation says the world, as a whole, 
has recovered about half of its eco- 
nomic losses suffered during the last 
seven years of depression. 

American Liberty League makes 
public a 14-point indictment charging 
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The New Deal planned economy is never 
going to be able to squeeze into that old- 
time Constitution corset. 


the New Deal with laying the founda- 
tion for a “potential dictatorship” by 
centralizing the government at Wash- 
ington. 

Rains check many brush and timber 
fires in Minnesota’s forests. 

Supreme Lodge of Knights of Pythias 
celebrates its 75th anniversary. 

South Dakota state planning board 
says “the small town is doomed” in 
that state. 

Captains of ocean liners warn bath- 
ers along the entire New England 
coast to look out for man-eating 
Sharks, which they have observed in 
great numbers. 

Alexander Hamilton Institute says 
the national income has increased 10 
billion dollars in the past three years. 
Commerce Department officials fore- 
cast a 1936 national income close to 
$60,000,000,000, balancing the outlay of 
business for the first time since 1929. 

Thirty-eight St. Louis citizens (prop- 
erty owners) stop, at least tempo- 
rarily, the administration’s proposed 
plans to erecta $30,000,000 Thomas 
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Jefferson Memorial along the city’ 
water front. The citizens, whose land 
was sought for the memorial, obtain 
ed an injunction, issued by the Unit 
ed States Court of Appeals, enjoinin 
the government*from taking any steps 
toward constructing the memoria! 
until the yalidity of the Emergency, 
Relief Act of 1935 has been decided. 


TAXES 
Treasury Department report shows 


that federal relief expenditures ate up 


approximately 99 per cent of the tota! 
revenue taxes for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, last, requiring that th: 
regular departments of the governmen|! 
be financed out of borrowed funds. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue issues 
long list of regulations relating to the 
computation and payment of the so 
called “windfall tax” upon former!) 
impounded or unpaid AAA processing 
taxes. If taxpayers can show that the, 
will suffer “undue hardship” paymen| 
of the “windfall tax” may be delayed 
three years. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reveals that the farm real estate tax in 
this country in 1935 was $365,000,000, 
the smallest amount since 1919. In 
1929 it reached the high peak of 
$567,000,000. 


PEOPLE 


Gov. Floyd B. Olson, of Minnesota, 
recovering from a stomach operation, 
has set-back and is rushed to the Mayo 
Clinic Hospital at Rochester fo: 
further treatment. 

Elaine Barrie, New York actress, an 
nounces she has broken her “engage- 
ment” to John Barrymore, screen star, 
but is going to keep the diamond he 
gave her. Hl in a hospital, Barrymore 
said: “I never was engaged to her.” 

Ethel Barrymore, celebrated stage 
star and sister of John, announces she 
will not act in another play but will 
devote her time to advising young 
players on acting. 

James J. Braddock, heavyweight 
boxing champion, secures parole of 
Johnny McGrath, 34, from the Iowa 
State Reformatory and gives him a job 
on his publicity staff. 

Although Miss Grace A. Harrington’s 
application to enter the open com- 
petitive examination for her position 
as postmistress at West Point was 
disapproved by th 
Civil Service Com 
mission she is eligi 
ble for re-appoinrt- 
ment and authorities 
S&S have indicated she 
will be reappointed. 

It begins to look as 
if illness and grow- 
ing opposition are 
going to give Tam 
many Hall a new 
chieftain. Presen! 
Chieftain James J. 
Dooling is ill and has 
set-up a steering com 
mittee of three district leaders to act 
in his absence, 

Norma Brighton Millen, Massachu- 
setts clergyman’s daughter whose firs! 
husband was electrocuted last year for 





Dooling 
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a hold-up murder, is married at New 
York to Harold H. Clements, 24-year- 
old musician. 

William Rockne, 19, son of the late 
Knute Rockne, famous Notre Dame 
football mentor, is ordered to the 
Elgin, IIL, hospital for the insane. 

Rep. Lindsay Warren, of North 
Carolina, announces that he would not 
accept the office of Comptroller Gen- 
eral, if it should be offered to him. 


FARMING 


George N. Peek, formerly foreign 
trade adviser to the President, indicts 
the New Deal farm program on four 
counts, charging 
that under the ad- 
ministration’s op- 
erations “agricul- 
ture has definitely 
lost ground in its 
fight for equality 
with industry.” 

Secretary Wallace 
says the nation’s 
livestock feed sup- 
plies, while greatly 
below the 1928-32 
live-year average, 
ire in general more 
imple than two 
years ago when the 
severe drought forced the liquidation 
if large numbers of livestock. 

The. Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration is reported to be shaping 
, new plan for farm relief for presen- 
ation to the next session of Congress 
hich is designed to bring about great- 
r Stability of farmers’ income and 
prevent violent fluctuations in prices. 

In view of the shortages of wheat 
ind corn due to the drought AAA of- 
icials will allow farmers unlimited 
lantings of wheat and corn in 1937. 
National drought territory now num- 
ers nearly 1,000 counties in 22 states. 
The Great Plains Drought Committee 
1as begun its survey of the vast 
lrought area and long range plans in- 
tended to soften the blows of the 
drought and future ones are being 
worked out by several federal agen- 
cies on many fronts. In the meantime 
ew heat waves have continued to 
devastate the worst drought areas 
where 75 per cent of the farmers are 
expected to need aid by fall. Con- 
tinued drought conditions caused the 
WPA te warn that the 115,000 jobs it 
planned to carry farmers through the 
drought may not suffice to go around. 
The drought is expected to increase 
the relief load by 500,000 families— 
over 2,000,000 persons—and increase 
government relief expenditures by 
$100,000,000. Already 80,500 farm fami- 
lies are on emergency drought re- 
lief rolls. 





Peek 


BANKING 
Increased reserve requirements for 
member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System which became effective August 
15 removed approximately $1,500,000,- 
000 of loanable funds from the money 
market. 
Treasury figures announced recent- 
ly show that national banks hold near- 
ly $8,500,000,000 in guaranteed United 





States government obligations and 
nearly $2,000,000,000 in long-term gov- 
ernment issues maturing in 1949. 

Chairman Leo T. Crowley of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion says there is “no immediate pros- 
pect” that his agency’s $6,000,000 
profit during the past year will lead 
to a reduction in premium rates paid 
by insured institutions. 


LABOR 


Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, reports 
that the federation’s membership in 
July was 3,547,858. 

American Iron and Steel Institute 
says employment and pay rolls in 
American steel mills this year has 
risen to the highest levels in the in- 
dustry’s history, exceeding even the 
boom figures of 1929. 

In its monthly survey of business 
the American Federation of Labor 
estimates that a total of 1,320,000 new 
homes should be erected in the United 
States each year until 1945 to meet the 
present housing shortage. 

Discharge of two men for activities 
in organizing a chapter of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild causes strike 
that forces the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Hearst morning paper, to sus- 
pend publication indefinitely. 

According to a survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statisffes in 1935 





—Washington Star 


Dr. Townsend, the modern “Lorelei maid- 
en,” beckons to the unfortunates with a 


promise of $200 a month. 


fully 85 per cent of the workers in the 
iron and steel industry are under com- 
pany union plans, 7.5 per cent under 
trade union agreements and 7.5 per 
cent are not unionized. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


As a result of rapidly soaring prices 
for the millions of dollars worth of 
food they are buying (in advance) for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps for 
the next few months, Army quarter- 
masters predict a 20 per cent increase 
in all food prices by next spring. They 
blame the drought and improved busi- 
ness conditions. Already the cost of 
feeding one CCC man has jumped from 
44 to over 45 cents a day. 


RAILROADS 


J. J. Pelly, president of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, reveals 
the railroads of the nation have repaid 
$216,000,000 of nearly $800,000,000 bor- 
rowed from the government and the 
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Railroad Credit Corporation during 
the leanest years of the depression. 
The association reports a continued 
increase in the loading of revenue 
freight over 1935. 

John M. Fitzgerald, vice president of 
the committee on public relations of 
the Eastern railroads, declares rail- 
roads in the United States have no 
intention of quitting the transporta- 
tion field “despite the criticism that 
has been leveled at them.” 

Upturn in railroad passenger reve- 
nues is reported in preliminary survey 
by Interstate Commerce Commission. 


SPORTS 


Duck hunters will -shave the usual 
30 days of hunting this fall, but under 
restrictions as rigid if not more dras- 
tic than those in force last year. The 
new Migratory Bird Treaty Act regu- 
lations announced by the Department 
of Agriculture. were recommended by 
the Biological Survey, adopted by Sec- 
retary Wallace and approved by the 
President. In the northern zone the 
season opens October 10 and closes 
November 8. In the intermediate zone 
the season is from November 1 to 30, 
and in the southern zone from No- 
vember 26 to December 25. 

Madison Square Garden Corporation 
offers a flat guarantee of $300,000 to 
the winner of the Braddock-Schmeling 
fight in September to defend the 
championship under auspices of the 
Garden in 1937. A recent injury to 
Braddock’s left hand may postpone 
the title bout until next year. 

Joe Louis, ex-Brown Bomber, knocks 
out Jack Sharkey, ex-champion in 
third round of their come-back bout 
in New York’s Yankee Stadium. 


COURTS 


Superior Judge Goodwin J. Knight 
of Los Angeles settles at least tempo- 
rarily the Astor-Thorpe child custody 
fight by decreeing that little Marylyn 
Thorpe live with her mother, Mary 
Astor, film actress, nine months of the 
year, and with her father, Dr. Frank- 
lin Thorpe, three months. 

Justice Jennings Bailey, of the Unit- 
ed States District Court issues tempo- 
rary injunction ordering Post Office 
officials to impound mail sent to the 
National Conference on Legalizing 
Lotteries, Inc. 


AVIATION 


Airport projects in 30 states are 
being pushed to completion by the 
WPA. Aubrey Williams, deputy ad- 
ministrator, says the WPA will com- 
plete 506 airport projects in 438 local- 
ities at an estimated cost of $71,540,- 
999, pf which the WPA will supply 
$40,690,290 and local sponsors the rest. 

Blance Noyes, of Irvington, N. J., 
one of the first 10 women pilots to 
receive a transport pilot’s license, has 
been appointed an air marking pilot 
for the Bureau of Air Commerce. 

Bureau of Air Commerce institutes 
a wide system of aviation traffic con- 
trol designed to make the airways 
safer. Planes will be guided by means 
of a country-wide network of arterial 
“air highways.” 
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FOREIGN 


RUSSIA 

Soviet police arrested and indicted 
16 persons on charges of plotting to 
slay Josef Stalin, dictator, and other 
party officials. Leon Trotzky, former 
War Commissar now in exile in Nor- 
way, was accused of conspiring along 
with representatives of the German 
Gestapo (secret police) to kill the 
Communist leaders. The NKVD—Peo- 
ple’s Commissar for Internal Affairs— 
announced officially Trotzky not only 
planned to bring about the death of 
Stalin and the others but to overthrow 
the government and institute a reign 
of terror. 





GERMANY 


To the tolling of the Olympic bell 
and the dying flame of the Olympic 
torch the 11th Olympiad was brought 
to a close. Germany, host to the 
gathering of international athletes, 
was by all odds the winner in garner- 
ing the greatest number of gold 
medals. The United States, although 
stringing along second, gained its 
major objectives—sweeping the track 
and field events in the most spectacu- 
lar win since 1912, retention of the 
eight-oared rowing title by the mighty 
pulling of the powerful University of 
Washington Huskies, and recapture of 
the swimming crown from Japan. 

Final American winners in the 
Games which raised German enthu- 
siasm for their own superior abilities 
to a fever pitch were: 400-meter free 
style swimming, Jack Medica; 100- 
meter back stroke, Adolph Kiefer; 
diving events for women, Miss Mar- 
jorie Gestring, 13 years old, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Poynton Hill; platform div- 
ing, Marshall Wayne; and basketball. 

The closing day of the Olympics 
which brought 4,000,000 people into 
the stands and $3,000,000 into the till 
was marked by the kissing of Reichs- 
fuehrer Hitler by an American woman. 
As she was getting his autograph her 
enthusiasm “just overcame” her, Mrs. 
Carola De Vries, 
40, of Artesia, 
Cal., admitted, 
and she plant- 
ed a kiss square 
on the mouth of 
the Nazi chief, 
marking the 
first time he had 
been so treated 
in public. 

Jesse Owens, 
sensational 
Negro winner 
in the track 
events, was sus- 
pended by the Amateur Athletic Union 
for canceling a trip to Sweden with 
the other members of the American 
track and field team. The triple 
Olympic winner who claimed he need- 
ed a rest “after all the running I’ve 
done,” was ready to turn “pro.” 

The German press took exception 





Hitler 





to President Roosevelt’s speech at 
Chautauqua expressing doubt whether 
he “has served the cause of peace” in 
taking a “dig” at certain European na- 
tions for their intolerance and stress- 
ing the point that “the United States 
contibuted to creating the tangle of 
injustices which pressed unbearably 
on Germany.” A Buenos Aires, Argen- 
tina, paper declared the President’s 
speech “raised his figure above the 
stature of all dictators.” 


ITALY 


Eventual Turkish recognition of 
Italy’s conquest was forecast by the 
announcement that the Charge d’af- 
faires and the military attache of Tur- 
key’s Legation in Addis Ababa were 
leaving the capital. Germany took 
similar action recently and at the time 
it was considered tantamount to offi- 
cial recognition of the conqueror. 


. ~ GREAT BRITAIN 


After five months of continual ne- 
gotiation made more difficult by riots 
and pressure exerted by the Egyptian 
Nationalist party the Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty was formally initialed by the 
delegates of the two countries. Most 
of the demands Egypt has been agitat- 
ing for since the World war were 
granted by the new pact. 

Emperor.Haile Selassie, resting at 
the seaside resort, Bath, has received 
encouragement in his dream of re- 
gaining the empire lost to him through 
Italian conquest and League of Na- 
tions vacillation by reports sections of 
the former imperial army were oper- 
ating in western Ethiopia and hoped 
to retake Addis Ababa. “We are in a 
strong position with an established 
seat of government at Gore,” the report 
stated, but “the chief difficulty is that 
we are unable to import munitions.” 


PALESTINE 


Refusing to heed the pleas of their 
leaders to accept the mediation of the 
Royal commission sent from England 
to adjust the Arab-Jewish conflict in 
the Holy Land, Arab intransigents sent 
word to all their followers to continue 
the general strike and acts of terror 
until their demands for a stoppage of 
Jewish immigration to Palestine is 
stopped. 


MEXICO 


Agua Caliente, formerly one of the 
most popular gaming resorts in North 
America, continues to gather dust after 
being closed for more than a year as 
a result of President Lazaro Car- 
denas’s ban on all gambling in Mexico 
on July 20, last year. Even the 15,000 
residents of Tia Juana who were 
thrown out of work as a result of the 
ban and the operators of the resort are 
now losing hope forare-opening which 
would again find American dollars 


pouring into the race track betting 


booths and across the gambling tables. 

With causes for the recent growing 
Leftist-Rightist strife in Mexico alarm- 
ingly similar to.the underlying causes 
of the civil war in Spain the Liberal 
Mexican government has made an ef- 
fort to check disorders by exiling Gen. 





* The Pathfinder 


Nicolas Rodriguez, leader of Mexican 
Fascists and one-time aid to Pancho 
Villa, to the United States. Far from 
quieted by his expulsion, however. 
Rodriguez declared 60,000 Fascists 
were prepared to march on Mexico. 
D. F., to dictate governmental policy. 
He also said his forces were prepared 
to use force in stamping out Com- 
munism in Mexico if it became appar- 
ent that such means would be neces 
sary. 


INDIA 
Mahatma Gandhi, India’s little Hindu 
mystic, has taken up residence as 


Mahatma Gandhi 


typical villager in a hut in Shegaon 
Village, seven miles from Wardha. His 
wife and secretary live at Wardha. 

While one-third of India was offer- 
ing prayers and sacrifices for relief 
from drought, rtinous floods were 
sweeping another third, inundating 
thousands of villages and destroying 
homes and crops. 


PHILIPPINES 

Sweeping in from the Pacific a 
typhoon crossed northern Luzon Is- 
land, killing 13 Filipinos, destroying 
homes, and wiping out 90 per cent of 
all crops in the stricken area. Befor« 
the storm raged on toward the China 
coast it wrecked the Dewtee, an un- 
listed vessel, and tossed the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey vessel, 
Fathomer, upon a reef at Port San 
Vincente. Striking China in the Hong 
Kong region the typhoon drove the 
British vessel, Sunning, aground in 
Junk Bay and then caused a landslid: 
which buried 100 Chinese workmen 
Philippine relief agencies began work- 
ing to relieve distress and prevent 
famine in Luzon. 

General Douglas MacArthur, forme! 
chief of staff of the United States 
Army, whom the United States govern 
ment loaned to the Philippine com 
monwealth, recently repeated his con 
viction that when the present develop 
ment of Philippine defenses is com 
plete conquest of the islands will be 
so costly that even the most ruthless 
of nations will not attempt it. H« 
said that had Ethiopia taken simila! 
steps 10 years ago Italian soldiers 
would not only not be in Addis Ababa 
now, but that Mussolini would neve! 
have attempted the invasion. 
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August 29, 1936 


Bloody Spanish Civil 
Strife Points to 
Franco-lItalian Conflict 
and European War 


In the end it may be a battle between 
men and money for eventual suprem- 
icy in Spain. The Loyalists have to 
their credit vast stores of gold in the 
sovernment vaults in Madrid, while 
the Rebels have an estimated 80 per 
cent of the country’s military strength, 
Hanging on one side of the balance 
ire $400,000,000—the fourth largest 
sold reserve in the world—along with 
: ragged crew of zealous but untrain- 
ed men and women and on the other 
an army of 190,000 disciplined and effi- 
cient troops. Even with their lack of 
financial resources the Rebels have 
been surprisingly successful, primari- 
ly through the greater skill of their 
men in using the equipment they do 
have. And as the 35th day of the war 
drew to a close the Madrid govern- 
ment realized with increasing anxiety 
its original optimism for a summary 
crushing of the revolt was not justi- 
fied. 

The most important development of 
the week, not only because of its im- 
mediate military significance, but also 
its international implications, was the 





irrival in Seville of 32 foreign planes. ° 


lwenty heavy German Junker bomb- 
ing planes and five pursuit planes, 
piloted by German military aviators, 
came zooming down on Seville, and 
following these seven Italian Caproni 
bombers, manned by Italian pilots. 
With such superior aircraft at its dis- 
posal it was expected an immediate at- 
tack on Madrid would be launched, 
since it is generally conceded no 
Rebel victory can be complete until 
the capital is in their hands. How- 
ever, no move of this sort was made. 
Instead the bombers were used to 
transport Moroccan troops from Tetu- 
in, Africa, to Cadiz. Each of them 
carried about 20 soldiers and with 
trips made on a rigid schedule sub- 
stantial reinforcements to the Rebel 
iggregation were able to be made 
ifter transport by sea was closed by 
the shelling of Rebel troopships by 
Loyalist vessels. While this commut- 
ing service was going on other planes 
were bombing the Fascists at Ceuta, 
Spanish Morocco, Irun and San Sebas- 
tian in the north. Badajoz on the 
Portuguese frontier was taken from 
the Reds by Fascist troops made up of 
Foreign Legionaries and Moroccan 
troops. The slaughter there after the 
town surrendered was probably une- 
qualed in recent Spanish history. All 
government supporters and _ militia- 
men found with arms or thought to 
have been fighting were shot. Refugees 
who escaped to Portugal told of the 
blood-spattered wall at the command- 
int’s headquarters against which 1,200 
Loyalists were stood up and executed 
by the firing squad. Possession of this 
point gave the Rebels a more or less 
secure communication point between 


the north and south sectors of the 
country which they hold. Already in 
possession of the southwest and the 
northern section except that around 
San Sebastian—that still sorely-con- 
tested point—the Rebels were roughly 
in control of half of the country. A 
government summary of the territory 
held was issued in Madrid. With re- 
cent captures of Toledo, Guadalajara, 
Albacete and the island of Ivza in the 
Mediterranean and the repulse of Reb- 
el attempts to take San Sebastian, Ma- 
laga, Valencia, Alicante and Barcelona 
the Loyalists were in possession of the 
provinces of Gerona, Lerida, Barce- 
lona and Tarragona in the east and 
Castellon, Valencia, Alicante, Murcia, 
Almeria, and Malaga. Other govern- 
ment columns were storming Huesca, 
Saragossa, Granada, Jaen, Cordoba and 
Oviedo. 

As the war showed no signs of a 
let-up all foreign governments having 
nationals within the country begged 
them to leave while there was still 
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—New York Times 


“Under Two Flags’”—in Poor Spain! 


time. Nearly 100 more Americans 
were evacuated either by American 
Navy boats or by plane. One Amer- 
ican was held as hostage by a group 
of miners in Huelva province who 
sought to keep him along with 37 
Britishers at the mine to direct the 
operation of the shafts. Rescue was 
effected, it was reported, by a landing 
party of British sailors sent out from 
a British warship. 

The question of the non-interven- 
tion pact which the French govern- 
ment sponsored was still hanging fire. 
This was chiefly due to the refusal of 
Germany and Italy to make any defi- 
nite commitments. The former had 
demanded an apology and indemnity 
from the Spanish government before 
she would enter the treaty and Paris 
to further this end urged Madrid to 
accede to the request of Berlin. Mean- 
while, to set the example for the lag- 
gards the Belgian government forbade 
the shipment of war materials to 
Spain, Britain ordered five English 
planes held on the Isles and not sent 
as originally planned to the scene of 
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the fighting. Likewise, France made 
the right sort of gesture in forbidding 
the mass recruitment of French sol- 
diers to serve in the war. On the other 
hand another move she made had 
just the opposite effect for it was at the 
express opposition of the Italian gov- 
ernment that the Chamber of Depu- 
ties voted to open a subscription cam- 
paign to aid the Radical Spanish gov- 
ernment and to this end each Deputy 
gave three dollars. With her aid to 
the Madrid government thus openly 
flaunted Premier Mussolini served 
warning on Paris he would openly aid 
the Spanish Rebels if such French 
help continued. At the same time all 
Italian military aviators were ordered 
to remain within call and all planes 
were commanded to be serviced ready 
for flight to Spain on a moment’s no- 
tice. It was also reported in Roma an 
Italian plane manned by an Italian 
major bombed the Loyalist battleship 
Jaime I and sank it, while another of 
[1 Duce’s planes fought off an attack by 
two French planes somewhere in the 
vicinity of Gibraltar. In view of this 
turn of events it was considered ex- 
tremely unlikely anything could be 
done about the neutrality pact except 
give it decent burial. 
—___-- > ____ 


COTTON HIGHWAY BETTER 


The loss of foreign cotton markets 
which has created an urgent need for 
new outlets for the product of the 
southern cotton grower may give rise 
to a new method of road building. As 
early as 1926 experiments were begun 
to test the value of cotton fabric as a 
re-enforcing material in asphalt roads, 
and since then the idea has been given 
more and more attention. 

It is still too early to say that cotton 
has definitely found its way into the 
construction of the lower type hard- 
surface roads, but the results of the 
experiments are beginning to look 
promising. A road built in South 
Carolina nearly 10 years ago in which 
cotton fabric was used as a re-enforc- 
ing material is now reported to be in 
better condition than similar roads 
in the same locality built at the same 
time without cotton. These roads have 
all been subjected to the same con- 
ditions and the same kind and amount 
of traffic, yet it is shown that during 
the 10 years of service the experi- 
mental section has cost much less in 
maintenance. Results of other more 
recent experiments are much the same 
and highway engineers are now be- 
coming interested. 

The method of construction of cot- 
ton re-enforced roads is little different 
from that for common asphalt high- 
ways. It differs only in that cotton 
fabric is laid between two layers of 
bituminous material in the road’s sur- 
face. The cotton then becomes im- 
bedded in the latter with the tendency 
to prevent the usual cracking and 
breaking. There is practically no de- 
terioration of the fabric with time be- 
cause it is protected from both air 
and water and tests show that after 
10 years it is practically as strong as 
when laid. 
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NATIONAL 


As President Roosevelt “non-politi- 
cally” toured the flood areas in several 
states and Gov. Landon rested on a 
fishing trip in Colorado preparatory 
to his Eastern invasion, lesser party 
figures-did their best to keep the cam- 
paign pot boiling. Stopping off in 
formerly Republican but now Demo- 
cratic West Virginia on his way East, 
Col. Knox, as usual striking at the 
New Deal with both fists, told the 
Mountaineers that in 1932 when 
America was at the bottom point of 
the depression the “Democratic party 
set out to sell the American people the 
false proposition the Republican party 
then in office was responsible... 
that it (the Democratic party) could 
and would end the depression by 
establishing better government... 
cure unemployment and restore mar- 
kets and revive industry.... Every 
promise was broken . . . reckless ex- 
periments have ended in failure and 
disaster. ... There remains only to 
clean up the wreckage and pay the 
bill.” Surprisingly enough he advo- 
cated a “real share-the-wealth” pro- 
gram. 

Republican Chairman Hamilton 
journeyed to California where former 
President Hoover introduced him to 
the West Coasters with the words: 
“We have seen the rise of personal 
government Congress reduced 
from proud independence to a flock of 
‘must’ sheep . . . the Constitution vio- 
lated a dozen times. ... It is to turn 
destructive change into constructive 
progress ...we oppose the New 
Deal.” Admitting it is “possible that 
our Constitution does need revision,” 
Chairman Hamilton charged the New 
Dealers with attempting to replace it 
with “some other mechanism.” Hint- 
ing that the planning theories of 
Under Secretary Tugwell were pat- 
terned after those of Russia, Hamilton 
assailed the agriculture adjustment 
plan, increased taxes and government 
spending. 

In Cleveland Rev. Charles Coughlin 
and his aides did their best to make 
good their promise that the conven- 
tion of the National Union for Social 
Justice would make the Republican 
convention there look like a “side- 
show.” Dr. Townsend, who hopes to 
give all aged persons an income of 
$200 a month, and Rev. Gerald Smith, 
who has attempted to carry on the 
Long share-the-wealth idea, were re- 
fused speaking tifme until the business 
of the convention was disposed of. 
This business turned out to be elec- 
tion of Coughlin as first president of 
the organization with full control of 
its affairs and endorsement 8,153-to-1, 
of Rep Lemke—although not the 
Union party as a whole—for presi- 
dent. In an unusually mild speech the 
so-called “radio priest” said President 
Roosevelt must not be re-elected and 
that banks must be deprived of their 
power over credit. “I do not believe 








in licensing private individuals to 
create money,” he declared. Conven- 
tion keynote was sounded by youthful 
Senator Holt, elected two years ago 
by the same New Dealers he has now 
turned against. “The money-changers 
have not been driven from the tem- 
ple,” shouted Holt who went on to say 
the Coughlin program must be made 
into law to avoid Fascism and Com- 
munism. 

In 1907, Idaho sent one of its most 
promising lawyers, a Republican, to 
represent that state in the United 
States Senate. Five times he was re- 
turned, for with the passing years Sen- 
ator Borah became a national institu- 
tion, several] times a near-presidential 
candidate, and his flowing oratory is 
credited with swinging three states of 
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—Washington News 


Father Coughlin’s followers are saying: 


“Oh, Father, dear Father, come home to 


us now—and please don’t gamble.” 


the Solid South to the G. O. P. banner 
in 1928. Facing a real fight now for 
the first time in his 29 years as a sen- 
ator, the Lion of Idaho came up this 
month for renomination to a _ sixth 
term. Snowing under Byron Defen- 
bach, his Townsendite opponent, Sen- 
ator Borah now faces Idaho’s popular 
Gov. Ben C. Ross, cowboy governor, 
who won the Democratic nomination 
over John Carver. With the defeated 
Mr. Defenbach expected to run inde- 
pendently some believe there is a pos- 
sibility that the Townsendite may 
draw enough Republican votes to per- 
mit Gov. Ross to. make it a pair of 
Democratic senators from Idaho as 
predicted by Democratic leaders. 

Had Senator Huey Long lived, the 
renomination of Senator Joe Robinson 
might not have been the push-over it 
turned out to be in the Arkansas pri- 
mary this month. Long’s wrath had 
been aroused by many verbal battles 
on the Senate floor in which the 
share-the-wealth exponent did _ not 
emerge victorious. The Kingfish 
threatened to stump Arkansas for the 
purpose of defeating the veteran Sen- 
ate majority leader who came up this 
month for renomination to a fifth term. 
Senator Robinson who is reputed as 
having been personally opposed to 
some of the New Deal measures he has 
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so whole-heartedly pushed through for 
his chief, the President, won an easy 
victory over his two opponents— 
Cleveland Holland, Townsendite, and 
J. Rosser Venable, World war veteran. 

One of the goals of Dr. Frank Town- 
send has been to place a goodly num- 
ber of Townsend#tes in the next Con 
gress. Inability of Townsend candi 
dates to make the grade in recent pri 
maries has been noticeable. Wipin 
out the sting of many primary «: 
feats—except in some instances wher: 
the organization had cannily endorse: 
well intrenched incumbent congress 
men—the Townsendites rallied i: 
Florida to nominate Judge Charles 0 
Andrews as the Democratic candidat: 
for the vacancy created by death o' 
Senator Trammel. Having no opposi 
tion, Claude Pepper, up-and-comin 
Democrat who gave Senator Tramme! 
a stiff battle for the Senate two year: 
ago, was nominated for the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Fletcher of 
the same state. 

A projected move to enter the Union 
party in other than presidential fields 
became a reality with announcemeni 
of William H. (Big Bill) Thompson, 
three times Republican mayor of Chi- 
cago, as Union party candidate for 
governor of Illinois. He will oppose 
Gov. Henry Horner, Democrat, and C. 
Wayland Brooks, Republican nominee 
Newton Jenkins, Chicago attorney and 
Union candidate for the Senate against 
Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, Democrat, 
and Otis F. Glenn, the Republican 
nominee, is to put up a full Union 
party slate for state offices. In Ari- 
zona sufficient petitions have been filed 
to assure listing of the Union party 
on the state’s ballots. .A surprisingly 
large number of petitioners made a 
party place certain on Ohio ballots 
Believing much of the Lemke support 
will come from Democratic ranks, Re- 
publicans think their chances in Ohio 
much improved. 

Settling inter-party squabbles fol- 
lowing several state primaries has 
kept leaders in both major parties 
busy. Democratic Chairman Farley 
himself took a hand in urging Minne- 
sota Democrats to smoke the peace- 
pipe. Democratic dissension in Mon- 
tana is believed to have increased Re 
publican chances there in the guber- 
natorial and senatorial fields. Like 
wise, differences among Republicans 
in North Dakota where former Gov 
Langer, defeated in the primary, ma) 
run independently for governor is be 
lieved"to have aided Democrats. Out 
standing is the situation in Nebraska 
where Senator Burke, national com- 
mitteeman, recently threatened to re 
sign rather than support former Rep 
Terry Carpenter who won the Demo- 
cratic senatorial nomination over th: 
state organization’s candidate. Sen 
ator Norris, New Deal Republican 
passed up the primaries saying he in 
tended to retire. If he can be prevail 
ed upon to run independently admin 
istration support is virtually certain 
All of which is believed by his sup- 
porters to be of distinct help to Roberi 
Simmons, Republican nominee. 
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Credit Has 
lts Drawbacks 


History has to repeat itself, for hu- 
man beings will never profit by the 
lessons of the past. After the Mexi- 
can war—say 80-odd years ago—there 
was a period of expansion in the 
United States similar to ‘the one which 
followed the World war—only it was 
on a smaller scale of course. People 
not only spent freely but they went 
into debt for things they could better 
have done without. The famous old 
McGuffey school readers, which date 
from that period, had a “lesson” on 
debt, and the situation was so similar 
to that which confronts us today that 
Pathfinder readers will welcome a 
chance to read what was said in that 
humorous article: 

Debt is of the very highest antiquity. 
The first debt in the history of man is 
the debt of nature, and the first in- 
stinct is to put off the payment of it 
to the last moment. Many persons, it 
will be observed, following the natural 
procedure, would die before they 
would pay their debts. 

Society is composed of two classes, 
debtors and creditors. The creditor 
class has been erroneously supposed 
the more enviable. Never was there 
1 greater misconception; and the hold 
it yet maintains upon opinion is a re- 
markable exaniple of the obstinacy of 
‘ror, notwithstanding the plainest 
lessons of experience. The debtor has 
the sympathies of mankind. He is 
seldom spoken of but with expressions 
of tenderness and compassion—‘“the 
poor debtor!”’—and “the unfortunate 
debtor!” 

On the other hand, “harsh” and 
“hard-hearted” are the epithets allot- 
ed to the creditor. Who ever heard 
the “poor creditor,” the “unfortunate 
creditor” spoken of? No, the credi- 
ior never becomes the object of pity, 
until he passes into the debtor class. 
\ creditor may be ruined by the poor 
debtor, but it is not until he becomes 
unable to pay his own debts that he 
begins to be-compassionated. 

A debtor is a man of mark. Many 
eyes are fixed upon him; many have 
interest in his well-being; his move- 
ments are of concern; he can not dis- 
ippear unheeded; his name is in many 
mouths; his name is upon many books; 
he is a man of note—of promissory 
note; he fills the speculation of many 
minds; men conjecture about him, 
wonder about him, wonder and con- 
jecture whether he will pay. He is a 
man of consequence, for many are 
running after him. His door is throng- 
ed with duns. He is inquired after 
every hour of the day. Judges hear of 
him and know him. Every meal he 
swallows, every coat he puts upon his 
back, every dollar he borrows, appears 
before the country in some formal 
document. Compare his notoriety 
with the obscure lot of the creditor, 
of the man who has nothing but claims 
on the world; a landlord, or fund- 
holder, or some such disagreeable 
hard character. 

The man who pays his way is un- 


known in his neighborhood. You ask 
the milk-man at his door, and he can 
not tell his name. You ask the 


butcher where Mr. Payall lives, and he 
tells you that he knows no such name, 
for it is not in his books. You shall 
ask the baker, and he will tell you that 
there is no such person in the neigh- 
borhood. People that have his money 
fast in their pockets, have no thought 
of his person or appellation. His house 
only is known. No. 31 is good pay. 
No. 31 is ready money. Not a scrap 
of paper is ever made out for No. 31. 
It is an anonymous house; it’s owner 
pays his way to obscurity. No one 
knows anything about him, or heeds 
his movements. If a carriage be seen 
at his door, the nighborhood is not 
full of concern lest he be going to run 
away. If a package be moved from his 
house, a score of boys are not employ- 
ed to watch whether it be carried to 
the pawnbroker. Mr. Payall fills no 
place in the public mind; no one has 
any hopes or fears about him. 

The creditor always figures in the 
fancy as a sour, single man, with 
grizzled hair, a scowling countenance, 
and a peremptory air, who lives in a 
dark apartment, with musty deeds 
about him, and an iron safe, as im- 
penetrable as his heart, grabbing to- 
gether what he does not enjoy, and 
what there is no one about him to 
enjoy. 

The debtor, on the other hand, is 
always pictured with a wife and six 
fair-haired daughters, bound together 
in affection and mis€ry, full of sensi- 
bility, and suffering without a fault. 


The creditor, it is never doubted, 
thrives without a merit. He has no 
wife and children to pity. No one 


ever thinks it desirable that he should 
have the means of living. He is a 
brute for insisting that he must re- 
ceive, in order to pay. It is not in the 
imagination of man to conceive that 
his creditor has demands upon him 
which must be satisfied, and that he 
must do to others as others must do 
to him. A creditor is a personification 
of exaction. He is supposed to be al- 
ways taking in, and never giving out. 
People idly fancy that the possession 
of riches is desirable. What blind- 
ness! Spend and regale. Save a shill- 
ing and you lay it by for a thief. The 
prudent men are the men that live 
beyond their means. Happen what 
may, they are safe. They have taken 
time by the forelock. They have an- 
ticipated fortune. “The wealthy fool, 
with gold in store,” has only denied 
himself so much enjoyment, which an- 
other will seize at his expense. Look 
at these people in a panic. See who 
arethe fools then. You know them by 
their long faces. You may say, as one 
of them goes by, in an agony of ap- 
prehension, “There is a stupid fellow 
who fancied himself rich, because he 
had fifty thousand dollars in bank.” 
The history of the last 10 years has 
taught the moral, “spend, and regale.” 
Whatever is laid up beyond the pres- 
ent hour, is put in jeopardy. There 
is no certainty but in instant enjoy- 
ment. Look at schoolboys sharing a 
plum-cake. The knowing ones eat, as 
for a race; but a stupid fellow saves 
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his portion; just nibbles a bit, and 
“keeps the rest for another time.” 
Most provident blockhead! The others, 
when they have gobbled up their 
shares, set upon him, plunder him, and 
thresh him for crying out. 

Before the terms “depreciation,” 
“suspension,” and “going into liquida- 
tion,” were heard, there might have 
been some reason in the practice of 
“laying up”; but now it denotes the 
darkest blindness. The prudent men 
of the present time, are the men in 
debt. The tendency being to sacrifice 
creditors to debtors, and the debtor 
party acquiring daily new strength, 
every one is in haste to get into the 
favored class. 

In any case, the debtor is safe. He 
has put his enjoyments behind him; 
they are safe; no turns of fortune can 
disturb them. The substance he has 
saten up, is irrecoverable. The future 
can not trouble his past. He has 
nothing to apprehend. He has antici- 
pated more than fortune would ever 
have granted him. He has tricked for- 


tune; and his creditors—bah! who 
feels for creditors? What are credi- 
tors? Landlords; a pitiless and un- 


pitiable tribe; all griping extortioners! 
What would become of the world of 
debtors, if it did not steal a march 
upon this rapacious class? 
———_-.- 


A SHORT SHORT STORY 


In his boyhood Henry G. Turnbuckle 
had been a devout reader of Horatio 
Alger, jr., and had patterned his life 
as much as possible after heroes of 
those narratives. He was kind to 
animals and assisted old people across 
the street and so on. But for many 
years his life was dissimilar from 
those of his heroes in one respect— 
he never had a chance to rescue a 
beautiful girl in distress and win the 
eternal gratitude of her rich papa. 

But Henry was not discouraged. He 
knew his chance would come. And 
come it did, on one of Henry’s infre- 
quent trips to a near-by swimming 
beach. Lying in the sand one after- 
noon he heard a feeble “Help! Help!” 
Looking toward the water Henry spied 
a maiden struggling desperately in 
the water. Without ado he raced into 
the surf and dragged her ashore. 

Her father was duly grateful but 
unlike the stories he was _ not 
wealthy nor was Henrietta—that was 
her name — beautiful. Nevertheless, 
Henry’s soul was Satisfied and they 
eventually were happily married. 
They were deeply in love with each 
other but as the years passed Henry 
grew more and more unhappy for he 
had concealed a terrible secret from 
Henrietta. At last he could bear it no 
longer and determined to confess. 

“Henrietta,” he moaned, “I have de- 
ceived you. I married you under 
false pretenses.” 

“Why, what on earth do you mean, 
Henry?” asked Henrietta. 

“I didn’t save your life at all that 
time at the beach,” he said miserably. 
“That water was hardly knee-deep,” 

“Forget it, Henry,” said Henrietta. 
“I had one foot on the bottom all the 
time I was screaming.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Only nine weeks till election! 


« 


“President Landon!” It certainly 
would sound queer. But maybe we 
better begin to get used to it. 


q 


MORE CAMPAIGN HOT SHOTS 
THFINDER readers are prover- 
bially people who have a mind of 

their own—and like to speak it. No- 
body can ever claim that American 
citizens had to be “inarticulate”—or in 
plain English “voiceless” or “dumb”— 
in any case where the Pathfinder has 
had any duty or influence. If the 
voters “vote blindly”—as they them- 
selves often claim—it certainly is no 
fault of the Pathfinder. We receive a 
great number of letters from readers 
who urge—or even demand—that we 
come out and take sides politically. 
Some-say it is our duty to support the 
New Deal as if it was a holy crusade, 
and to root for it without let-up. 
Others are equally emphatic in telling 
us that the path of patriotism leaves us 
no choice but to join in and help drive 
the New Dealers out of power. 

After all, this is expecting too much 
of us. It’s too large an order. If we 
had to dig up the facts for the people 
—and then tell them how to think and 
how to vote, this would be loading us 
up a little more than we could stand. 
We are willing to do any amount of 
work in giving the people as true and 
complete a picture of events as is 
humanly possible—but it is assuredly 
not our mission to take from their 
shoulders the burdens and duties of 
citizenship, under a system of self- 
government. If we are to have a truly 
representative government, it will 
have to be as a result of the sober 
thinking, calm analysis and deliberate 
verdict of the people themselves. If 
the people themselves don’t care about 
having such a government, there is 
nothing the Pathfinder can do to force 
it on them. The Pathfinder has influ- 
ence and power, yes—but not that 
much. 

The present campaign is being car- 
ried on in such a degrading and un- 
principled way that it is very difficult 
to express any opinion, one way or 
another, without bringing down curses 
on your head. Abuse and curses don’t 
decide elections. At least, we hope 
they don’t. The campaign still has 
over two months to go, and even now 
it has broken all the name-calling 
records. To a large extent charges 
and countercharges have taken the 
place of sober reasoning. The situa- 
tion—sinister and tragic as it is—in 
too many cases is being viewed 
through liquor glasses. And how can 
you expect the vision of the future to 
be clear or judgment to be unclouded? 

At the risk of being charged with 
adding fuel to the political flames, we 
are going to let you share some of the 
comments which are being sent in at 











this time by our readers. The very 
hottest expressions are necessarily left 
out. The Pathfinder has no intention 
of descending to the depths of in- 
decency which some of the pretended 
news weeklies are descending to in 
order to be super-clever and appeal to 
the sophisticates and degenerates. 
Those editor§ must think such skunks 
are in the majority in the United 
States. If our quotations are too tame 
—if they seem to indicate that the 
Pathfinder appeals only to sober, ra- 
tional, decent people—please excuse it. 
Here are some sample hot-shots: 

“The election of Roosevelt is an 
absolute certainty. It is only the crimi- 
nal Old Dealers, tories and economic 
royalists who are against him—and 
they are fast growing less.”—Ken- 
tucky man. 

“I’m against the unwarranted ex- 
travagance of the present adminis- 
tration.”—Massachusetts mother. 

“New Deal is better than Old Deal— 
but it doesn’t go far enough.”—New 
Jersey. 

“Results do not justify such vast ex- 
penditures.”—Wisconsin. 

“Roosevelt is the best friend organ- 
ized labor ever had. We're all for 
him.”—Pennsylvania. 

“What we need is more Alf and less 
alphabet.”—Minnesota. 

“I am loyal to my wonderful Presi- 
dent and all he stands for. Five votes 
for him in our family.”—California 
woman. - 

“Am both farmer and business man. 
I vote no on both counts.”—-Washing- 
ton. 

“First square deal we ever got out 
here in Iowa.”—Farmer. 

“Four years of planned scarcity is 
enough for me.”—South Dakota, 

“Greatest menace the nation has 
ever seen.”—Texas, 

“I’m strong for Roosevelt and the 
New Deal.”—Ohio woman. 

“As far as I can see down our street, 
no one is for the New Deal.”—Missouri. 

“Certainly favor New Deal. It’s the 
friend of the poor man.”—South Da- 
kota. 

“Had my fill of Roosevelt and his 
minions. Export them to some hot 
climate. A new deal for me!”—Maine. 

“Roosevelt is the man—the man of 
destiny.”—Iowa. 

“Against New Deal, hook, line and 
sinker. Against booze. Also against 
Mrs. Roosevelt. Four years more of 
this would be unbearable.”—Missouri 
mother. 

“Hurrah for the New Deal!—lIt’s 
O. K.”—Utah. 

“Ten farm votes here in one family 
against Roosevelt. Not on relief.”— 
Montana. 

“For it until something better of- 
fers.”—Kentucky. 

“Opposed to the New Deal. It’s a 
raw deal.”—New York. 

“I’m for the New Deal because I 
haven’t seen any old men and women 
selling apples on the streets, as we did 
under Hoover.”—Rhode Island. 

“Present Administration is red and 
rotten.”—California. 

“New Deal would be all right if all 
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people would cooperate. No more 
Hoover fat-heads for me.”—California. 

“Against this visionary outfit. New 
Deal is irreparable blunder.”—Cali 
fornia man. 

“Against the red radical Adolf Benito 
Roosevelt and his gang of political 
grafters. Let’s have a president whose 
oath is trustworthy.”—Texas. 

“Against everything they have done 
Have always been a Democrat—but 
not now.”—Illinois. 

“Please don’t knock the New Deal.” 
—Washington. 

“The President should be impeach- 
ed for violating his oath.”—Pennsy]- 
vania. 

“Voted for Hoover last time but fo: 
F. D. now.”—Maryland. 

“Sure am against it. Can’t get any- 
where this way.”—North Dakota. 

“F. D. saved the nation. That’s 
enough for me.’”—Pennsylvania. 

“Against it of course.”—Louisiana. 

“Mostly in favor, but object to wast- 
ing money on useless projects.”—Illi 
nois. 

“Against the so-called New Deal.’— 
Iowa farmer. 

“I don’t know enough about it to 
vote. I will leave it to you.”—Illinois 
man. (What a man!) 

“Certainly I favor the New Deal. 
Happy days are here again, and | 
don’t see why anybody would want 
a change.”—Delaware. 

“Mortally against New Deal—and 
especially revival of liquor traffic.”— 
Illinois woman. 

“Emphatically for New Deal and its 
most efficient leader, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt.”—Another Illinois woman. 

“Absolutely against the fanatical, 
fantastic New Deal.”—Rhode Island. 

“The spirit of Franklin Roosevelt 
will continue to lead a great America 
forward, long after he has left the 
White House.’—A Virginia “forgotten 
man.” 
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“CLEVELAND” PLATFORM OF 1897 


“The government is not an almoner 
of gifts among the people, but an in- 
strumentality by which the people’s 
affairs should be conducted upon busi- 
ness principles, regulated by the pub- 
lic needs.”—President Grover Cleve- 
land, Democrat, to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Feb. 26, 1887. 
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If the editorial page sounds some- 
what sleepy this time, excuse it, please 
The editor has been staying up all 
night every night for the past weeks 
in the hope of seeing the comet—and 
then he couldn’t find even a trace of 
it, even though he knew exactly 
where to look for it. 

eg 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

News item in the Schenectady 
Union-Star—The Independent Coali- 
tion of American Women has been 
formed to back the Landon and Knock 
ticket in the fall election. 

Ce 

Now it is the idle poor instead of 
the idle rich that is the nation’s chief 
concern. 
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MARKETING 


With a thousand or more counties, 
covering nearly half the states, now 
on the drought relief roll, the public 
is beginning to wake up to the fact 
that “something must have happened 
to Ole.” Rising prices are the talk of 
the day, and the higher cost and lower 
standards of living will continue to be 
a sore spot for some years to come. 
As yet, it is probably only a minority 
of the people who have done enough 
sober thinking to realize that THEIR 
fortunes and THEIR future are at 
stake. The majority are just laughing 
it eff, or drowning their troubles in 
drink, according to the prevailing 
style. All grains have continued to 
soar, in spite of continued assurances 
from the agricultural planners that 
the old-time bountiful rains are just 
around the corner. Oats will have to 
be awarded the prize for high altitude. 
This humble and neglected grain has 
jumped no less than 65 per cent since 
, year ago. (Boy, what money you 
could have made if you had known 
enough to buy oats when they went 
begging!) Corn is next and is 45 per 
ent higher than last year. Corn has 
risen 28 per cent in the last month and 
ight in just a week. It is now bring- 
ng the biggest price in 10 years. 
Wheat is now trailing behind. It is 
28 per cent more than last year and 
has risen three per cent in a week 
id seven in a month. Europe’s wheat 
rop is the smallest in three years. 
Meat animals are still behaving in 
contrary way which is due to-the 
irying conditions which rule the dif- 
ferent kinds of stock. The general 
ffect of the drought so far has been 
the opposite of what you would ex- 
ect. That is to say, the market has 
been glutted with animals that are 
eing rushed to slaughter to save feed. 
Beef cattle are only two per cent more 
than a year ago, lambs are only 16 
nore—and hogs are actually four per 
ent less, notwithstanding the short- 








ge. Butter has made the biggest 
ump in the retail food market. It is 
i) per cent more than last year. Eggs 


have risen 10 per cent in a month and 
ire 13 more than a year ago. Luckily, 
flour continues reasonable in price— 
though it will have to go up. 

Cotton has been erratic, depending 
on the conflicting crop reports. It has 
lost five per cent in a month but is 
still holding four above last year. The 
stock market has begun to feel the 
drought—and to “discount” it, as it 
is called—that is, charge off part of 
the loss even before it strikes home. 
This has also given the smart opera- 
tors a chance to bear down on the 
market and close out a few hundred 
thousand amateurs who had just been 
congratulating themselves that they 
had mastered the stock gambling 
game, and were planning how to spend 
their profits. Our test list of repre- 
sentative stocks shows a slump of 
three per cent in the last week. But 
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it is still one per cent more than a 
month ago and 24 more than a year 
ago. So those who can hold on to 
their stocks will be O.K.—probably. 
Business continues to be hopeful— 
though there is already a lessening 
demand for most goods, due to the fact 
that the public is not going to have 
the purchasing power to absorb any 
big surpluses. Factory wages are 
showing increases, but these will be 
largely taken up by the rise in the 
cost of necessities. Army officials 
having charge of the purchase of sup- 
plies for the CCC camps count on 
having to pay an average increase of 
20 per cent for food supplies. 
Everybody wants to know . how 
many unemployed there are—but we 
have a splendid example of bureau- 
cratic incompetency when we learn 





Portrait of a typical “Tax-Eater.” (This 
was one of a large number of cartoons sub- 
mitted toWashington Herald prize contest.) 


that even the government itself has no 
list of the idle. This although un- 
employment was, and still is, the most 
important problem which the nation 
has to face. An international report 
just made puts the United States away 
down. on the list of nations—that is, 
No. 15—in the matter of increased 
industrial production since the crash, 
Japan, of course, leads. 

The labor unions have stopped their 
civil war long enough to announce 
the sad fact that a million families 
are in need of new homes. But there 
is no way to provide these homes. 
The union workers, after building 
houses, are unable to pay for them and 
enjoy them. The Federation of Labor 
says: “There can be no prosperity 
without recovery in building, yet 
building has lagged behind other in- 
dustries on the road out of the de- 
pression.” The reason why building 
has lagged is that the cost of building 
was sky-rocketed until it was miles 
above the level of those who were 
counted on to pay for such improve- 
ments. The construction industry on 
that account, was hurt more than any 
other branch of industry. The “con- 
sumer goods” industries have suffered 
very little during the depression. In 
fact many of them are thriving now 
as never before. But this doesn’t help 
the “heavy” industries much. Manu- 
facturing—which provides the prin- 
cipal source of income for the United 
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States, is still 35 per cent below the 
1929 level. Which means that 35 out 
of each 100 workers are still out of 
jobs and deprived of wages. 

Lake shipments of coal and ore are 
setting all-time records. The New 
York Times “index” shows business 
as a whole still gaining—though there 
are some weak spots. Our foreign 
trade is one very weak point. Under 
the Hull reciprocity system (or lack 
of system) our trade has refused to 
build up. George N. Peek, who was 
former trade adviser to the New Deal, 
says: “Agriculture has definitely lost 
ground in its fight for equality with 
industry. The loss of foreign markets 
has led to attempts at crop restriction 
at home, while stimulating produc- 
tion abroad. It has reduced the pur- 
chasing power of American agricul- 
ture.” 

The Associated Press says that in 
some sections the actual farm income 
will be cut 75 per cent. It is reported 
that people everywhere are “hoard- 
ing” food, as they know that it will 
cost more later on, Not only the com- 
mercial canneries will have a mini- 
mum output but even the home can- 
ners are not putting up their usual 
pack. Shares of canning concerns 
and can manufacturers have suffered 
a slump due to the reduced business 
which will be done. At the same time, 
scrap metal is in more demand than 
for a long time. This seems to indicate 
that war is expected. This fear is 
borne out by the fact that the demand 
for copper is getting brisk and the 
price of this staple is now the highest 
in five years. 

The Foreign Policy Association says 
that the world as a whole has “come 
back” just about half way frém the 
after-war “low” point. It expresses 
regret that “international trade is still 
falling down” and that “the increasing 
armament and the growing fears of 
war remain a real obstacle to recov- 
ery.” War is bound to cause immense 
damage, no matter which side wins. 
Nevertheless, there are many leaders 
who are again on the war-path. They 
seem to believe that they can gain 
more by fighting than they can by ac- 
cepting the present situation and pur- 
suing the ways of peace and order. 

It used to be a saying that “the 
cause of the Mexican war was TEXAS 
and the result of the war was TAXES.” 
Just a change in the order of the let- 
ters, you see: TEXAS—TAXES! The 
result of every war is TAXES. We 
haven’t even begun to pay for the 
World war, which, according to Pres- 
ident Wilson, was to “make the world 
safe for democracy.” The cost of it is 
still on the climb. And so are the 
TAXES. President Roosevelt says the 
administration is going to-let up on 
the taxes and get busy and balance the 
budget. But this promise has aroused 
only a skeptical smile in the business 
world, seeing how other promises have 
been kept. The Washington Herald 
reminds the President of his own 
words—spoken during the campaign of 
1932—when he said taxes are paid out 
of “the sweat of the man who labors.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Since rewiring of the White House 
has become a major operation on the 
old mansion at. 1600 Pepnsylvania 
avenue President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
will probably spend most of their time 
when not traveling this summer at 
Hyde Park. Not only is it cooler on 
the Hudson than on the Potomac, but 
Hyde Park House is in better shape 
than the White House. What started 
out to be a routine overhauling of the 
electric lighting system at the execu- 
tive mansion has become a major task 
of rewiring. Some of the wiring in- 
stalled more than 30 years ago was 
discovered by engineers to constitute 
a real fire hazard. They found many 
electric wires, close to valuable fur- 
nishings and pictures, which were not 
encased in pipes and in many cases 
most of their insulation had rotted 
away. 

Did you know that the Capitol at 
Washington has one step for each day 
of the year? Some time when you 
are in the national capital and will 
count them you will find that from the 
architect’s office to the dome of the 
Capitol there are exactly 365 steps, no 
more and no less. 

Speaking of the Capitol, there is a 
certain guide on Capitol Hill who is 
almost a perfect double for Vice Pres- 
ident Garner. In fact, he is so much 
like the V. P. that many tourists to 
the Capitol this summer have rushed 
up, introduced themselves and asked: 
“Could you give us an autograph, Mr. 
Vice President?” This has happened 
so often that it is becoming embar- 
rassing for Britton Hughes, the guide. 
Found usually in the Capitol rotunda 
Hughes comes in contact with thou- 
sands of tourists every year. He says 
he doesn’t mind this mistaken iden- 
tity himself, but he’s afraid Mr. Gar- 
ner might. 

Although it gets all kinds of hot and 
cold air from the political windbags 
the Capitol is having considerable dif- 
ficulty getting its new air-condition- 
ing system installed. Congress ap- 
propriated the neat sum of $2,550,000 
to air condition the Capitol, the Sen- 
ate Office Building and the two House 
Office Buildings. The appropriation 
was made during the warm days of 
June, apparently with thoughts of pos- 
sibly an all summer session next year. 





The work has already been started and 


it is hoped to have it completed by 
January when Congress convenes. 
Just at present about 60 per cent of 
the preliminary work has been com- 
pleted in the Capitol and 35-per cent 
in the office buildings. Some delay is 
being occasioned by the fact that first 
bids on the installation of the air 
conditioning equipment were too high 
and now it is found that there is a 
shortage of skilled labor for such 
work. However, the air conditioning 
job is the major improvement being 
made this summer in the Capitol group 
and David Lynn, Capitol architect, has 
expressed the hope of getting the job 


completed before Congress meets. 
Present plans call for installing a re- 
frigeration plant which will~ pump 
chilled water at 41 degrees into the 
four buildings. This water will be 
used to wash and cool air that will be 
circulated through the buildings from 
more than 2,000 openings. No matter 
how hot it gets on the outside of the 
buildings the legislators will be as- 
sured of an inside temperature of ap- 
proximately 70 degrees. But even in 
such pleasantly cool surroundings 
closing sessions will likely find many 
of the peoples’ representatives getting 
hot under the collar. 

Many Washington newspapermen 
are finding it difficult to get along 
without the usual head of the press 
relations section at the War Depart- 
ment. For years they had depended 





Inside the Capitol’s metal dome which is 
said to expand and contract according to 


temperature variations. What effect air 
conditioning the great building will have 
on this remains to be seen. 


on Courtney M. Jenkins to give them 
good stories aswell as the low down 
on important War Department per- 
sonages. For some 18 years Jenkins 
was their life-saver. “Call Jenkins” 
became their common saying. But 
Jenkins reached the ripe age of 70 and 
retired as chief civilian assistant in 
the press relations section. 

A witness to the shooting in the otd 
Baltimore and Potomac Railway sta- 
tion of President James A. Garfield by 
the assassin Charles Guiteau has start- 
ed a movement to have the spot mark- 
ed by a bronze plate. The old rail- 
way station has long since been re- 
moved and now beautiful Constitution 
avenue crosses the spot. But the exact 
spot where President Garfield was 
shot down in 1881 has been definitely 
located near the center of that avenue 
about 35 feet from the west curb of 
Sixth St., N. W. A star-shaped bronze 
marker was placed on the spot in the 
old station, but when the building was 
abandonéd a souvenir hunter chop- 
ped the marker from the station floor 
and carried it off. 

When the New Post Office Building 
was being erected on Pennsylvania 
avenue political opponents made a lot 
over the fact that Postmaster Gen- 


The Pathfinder 


eral Farley had a shower bath instal- 
led just off his suite of offices. Upon 
retiring temporarily as head of Uncle 
Sam’s mail men to devote his full tim« 
to the task of being chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee Genial] 
Jim declared he had never used the 
shower bath because “there aren’t 
any towels.” 

One of the biggest rackets in the 
country is the numbers gambling 
scheme. Lieut. George Little, Wash- 
ington Police Vice Squad Head, re- 
cently told the District Commissioners 
that the yearly numbers “take” in 
Washington has reached the $35,000.,- 
000 mark, balancing evenly the annua! 
tax collections in the District. He said 
the daily bet on the numbers totaled 
more than $100,000. As a result polic« 
have been ordered to intensify their 
war on gambling in the capital and a 
special committee has been named to 
review all statutes regarding gambling 
in the District with a view to a futur: 
program of rigid enforcement. 

Preliminary plans have been an 
nounced for the International Boy 
Scout Jamboree in Washington, begin- 
ning June 30, 1937. The Scouts had 
their jamboree all scheduled for the 
national capital in the summer of 1935. 
but President Roosevelt called it of! 
on account of an infantile paralysis 
epidemic in near-by states. Plans for 
the 1937 jamboree are being dlevised 
closely along the lines of the ill-fated 
1935 meeting. It is estimated thal 
more than 30,000 Scouts from all parts 
of the world will come to Washington 
for the 10-day gathering. Arrange- 
ments are being made to establish the 
Scout camp along Mount Vernon Me- 
morial Highway on Columbia Island 
and as far south as Four-Mile Run. 
Camping space will also be provided 
in East and West Potomac Parks. 

Much was said and written about 
the Constitution before the national 
political conventions. But since both 
of the major parties decided to get 
along under that old document as it 
is, unless it becomes necessary to 
change it, little is heard about the 
Constitution nowadays, at least po- 
litically or as a political issue. How- 
ever, a staff of more than 40 people 
housed on the top floor of the old 
House Office Building are now busily 
engaged over plans to pay tribute to 
the Constitution of the United States, 
beginning September 17 of next year 
From that time on a nation-wide, 20- 
month celebration of the sesquicen- 
tennial of the Constitution will be in 
order. The opening date is the. an- 
niversary of the signing of the Consti- 
tution and the closing date, April 30, 
1939, the anniversary of George Wash- 
ington’s inauguration as Président of 
the United States. On the closing day 
of the last session Congress appropri- 
ated $200,000 to carry on the work of 
planning the celebration under a com- 
mittee headed by President Roosevelt. 
Rep. Sol ‘Bloom, Democrat of New 
York, will be the director-general 
Senator Henry Ashurst, of Arizona, is 
vice chairman of the sesquicenten- 
nial commission. 
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PERSONALITIES 


The size of Charles Lockhart indi- 
cates in no way his ability to carry 
out the duties of Treasurer of the state 
of Texas. This important official is 
only 45 inches tall, but “old enough” to 
keep track of figures. He has a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Paul Demianoff, of New York, 
who is only an inch taller than her 
dad. 

George W. Stimpson, Washington 
1ewspaper man—correspondent of the 
Houston Post and President of the Na- 
tional Press Club, 1936—has become 
iationally known as “the man who 
knows all the answers.” During his 
long and worthy career as a newspa- 

er man (he was for a number of years 

member of the Pathfinder editorial 
taff) Stimpson has accumulated an 
inbelievable mass of miscellaneous 
knowledge concerning “Almost every 
conceivable phase of nature, econom- 
cs, history and civilization generally. 
\lready the author of three books of 

opular information, he is now re- 

eiving congratulations upon the pub- 

cation of the fourth volume in his 
eries of valuable books of reference 

id knowledge. The new work is en- 
titled “Uncommon Knowledge” and is 

eing hailed as a stimulating collec- 
tion of “posers.” 

Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
\rkansas who was branded a “coat- 

il rider” by a Townsend plan candi- 
late was nevertheless skillful enough 
{ it to win renomination to the upper 
house. The senior Senator from 
\rkansas was accused of riding “the 

attail of every president, Democrat 
or Republican, during the past 30 
ears.” Born on a cotton farm in 
\rkansas 64 years ago he went through 
he public schools and the universi- 

in his native state. The floor leader 











of the Senate has a fine set of lungs 
hich permit him to bellow at his col- 
eagues and has a way of stamping his 





Senator Robinson and Mrs. Robinson 











foot to stress his points. A golfer, fish- 
erman and hunter, Senator Robinson 
served in Congress from 1903 to 1913 
when he resigned to become Governor 
of the state and 13 days after taking 
the oath he turned in the keys of office 
to become Senator. 

For five months in some unimagina- 
ble manner they have managed to 
keep it secret—the wedding of Mrs. 
Marion du Pont Somerville and Ran- 
dolph Scott, one of the better-known 
Hollywood leading men. It was while 
the handsome screen star was on a 
visit East to his native town of Orange, 
Va., that the romance with the wealthy 
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member of the noted du Pont family 
started, ending in the elopemert which 
has only just now been revealed in the 
capital of the film world. The former 
Mrs. Somerville, a member of the 
“horsey” set in Virginia and owner of 
several fine animals, lives in the pala- 
tial mansion, Montpelier, once the home 
of President and Dolly Madison. Scott 
is a Georgia Tech and University of 
Virginia man> 
—_—___-- >. 


It just depends, People on the street 
talk about the “fool drivers” while the 
automobile operators swear at the 
“dumb pedestrians.” 
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the largest scoring.list of words we receive. You will imme- 
our list with such words as ‘‘crow,”’ ‘‘convict,’’ ‘‘colt,”’ 


“cannibal,”’ ‘‘cat,’’ ‘‘corn’’—and it will be easy for you to add several more words 
beginning with the letter ‘‘c.’’ Just study the pitture for a couple of minutes and 


then get your pencil and paper and see how big a list of ‘‘c 


words you can make, 


46 prizes will be awarded for the 46 largest scoring lists of words we receive. 


$345.67 — 46 Prizes to Be Given Away 


You will receive $100.00 as First Prize winner provided zon send us the best scoring 
list of words. Second. Prize for the second best scoring list of words will be $50.00; 
Third Prize will be $25.00; Fourth Prize will be $15.00; Fifth Prize will be $10.00; 
Sixth Prize will be $5.67; the next 10 prizes will be $5.00 each and the remaining 30 
prizes will be $3.00 each. 


48 Promptness Prizes 


If you hurry and mail your list of words right away, you may win a set of_six Individual 
Salt and Pepper Shakers we are going to give absolutely free for promptness. These Salt and 
Pepper Shakers are silver finished and will go mighty well with the best of silverware. Forty- 
eight of these sets will be given away. 


Write your list of ‘‘c’’ words on one side of the paper only, number each word, and do not 
include any words that do not start with the letter ‘‘c’’ or are not represented in the picture 
above. The list containing the largest number of correct words with the fewest incorrect words 
will win First Prize. The remaining 45 prize-winning lists will be selected on the same basis. 
Lists having more incorrect words than correct words will be discarded. Proper names, pre- 
fixes, suffixes, obsolete and foreign words and incorrectly spelled words will be counted as in- 
correct. The latest edition of ebster’s New International Dictionary will be used for veri- 
fication of words on your list. Full duplicate prizes will be awarded in the event of ties and no 
list of words will be accepted if postmarked Vater than midnight, October 31, 1936. Send only 
one list of words to compete for one of the 46 prizes and mail your list to: 


Puzzle Dept., 43 Capper Building, Topeka, Kan. 
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SEPTEMBER CALENDAR 





Besides their usual job of giving 
light and adding beauty to September 
nights, September’s stars this year 
have the added task of appeasing the 
wrath of hordes of disappointed naked- 
eye astronomers. During the last days 
of July and the first days of August all 
faithful observers of stellar displays 
watched the heavens for a glimpse of 
the much-heralded Peltier comet. They 
searched the realms of Cassiopeia, 
Andromeda, and Pegasus until their 
eyes crossed with fatigue and the 
backs of their necks formed perma- 
nent wrinkles, ut to most of them the 
comet failed to appear. When, finally, 
the space wanderer passed even from 
theoretical view of the naked eye 
they stopped their vigilance and felt 
something very akin to disgust for all 
things concerning astronomy. It js 
before such an audience that Septem- 
ber must parade her heavenly charms, 

It doesn’t ease the disappointment 
much to tell that the comet really was 
there, appearing as a little feathery, 
elongated "star” which changed its 
position from night to night. Never- 
theless, it did travel the course as- 
tronomers had previously charted. It 
rushed in from space, cut a sharp 
curve around the sun, and then shot 
spaceward, missing the earth by a 
scant 16,000,000 miles. Persons living 
in the country away from the glare of 
city lights, having good eyesight, and 
knowing exactly where to look, saw it. 
Most of the others were not so for- 
tunate. 

But in spite of all this, September 
has what it takes to bring most of the 
deserting observers back into the fold. 
For the first time in months all of the 
naked-eye planets will be visible at 
one time during September. And all 
but Mars will be in the evening sky. 
Even the elusive little Mercury that 
shows itself briefly first in the evening 
Sky and then on the morning side of 
the sun and keeps one jump ahead of 
many observers comes out in the west 
for quite a stay. Saturn adds its share 
by flashing its brightest of the year 
on September 11, and Mars and Venus 
have moved out where they can be 
seen after long weeks of hiding in the 
glare of the sun. Jupiter, of course, is 
still hanging up in a prominent posi- 
tion and is likewise still the outstand- 
ing object in the sky. 

Saturn, with its spectacular rings 
still pointing their thin edge toward 
the earth but visible, nevertheless, 
through a good telescope, does not be- 
come an evening star in the astro- 
nomical sense of the word until the 
1ith. Actually, however, early eve- 
ning has found it well up in the east 
for weeks. Therefore, the fact that 
this planet is in opposition to the sun 
on the 11th is of little concern to the 
observer except that on that night 
Saturn is its brightest due to the fact 
that the earth is then in a position to 
receive its direct reflection -of the 
sun’s rays. While Saturn does not 





compare with Venus, Jupiter, or Mars 
in brilliance, it is not a difficult planet 
to identify. On the 1iith it will be 
straight south of the zenith at mid- 
night and will be easily recognized by 
its steady red glow. 

Moving one’s gaze westward across 
the sky from Saturn in the early eve- 
ning, the next planet encountered is 
Jupiter. This mighty body, compared 
to which the earth is a mere pebble, 
needs no description. Even persons 
who know or care little about the stars 
are attracted by Jupiter’s brilliance 
which is exceeded only by that of 
Venus, 

Venus, which, as has previously 
been said, is just coming into view, is 
the next planet encountered as the 
observer moves his gaze westward. 
As yet, however, it cannot be found 
by the same careless method of ob- 
servation as that which will reveal 
Jupiter. It is still very close to the 
sun and can be seen for only a short 
while, immediately after sundown, 
low in the west. As the months pass 
it will move higher into the sky up to 
a certain point, after which it will 
again begin to drop toward the hori- 
zon, but for the time being this beau- 
tiful star’s admirers will have to be 
content with very short yiews. 

A telescope trained on Venus at this 
time will show the planet as very near- 
ly a perfect disk. Later on, however, 
if the glass.is again used when the 
planet nears its peak brilliance, it will 
be seen as a crescent. This is due to 
the fact that the orbit of Venus is 
inside that of the earth. As Venus 
moves toward our planet it slips in 
between the earth and the sun and 
gradually turns more and more of its 
lighted side away from us. This is 
also true of Mercury, but the full disk 
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of all the other planets are visible 
at all times. This shows that even 
though Venus is able to outshine all 
the other planets in the solar system, 
she is, nevertheless, at a disadvantage 
because when she is nearest the earth 
only a small part of her face is lightéd, 
If she were able to display a full disk 
at all times like most of her sister 
planets her gain in brilliance would be 
tremendous. 

Mercury is the only other planet to 
be seen in the west during September, 
and in order to locate this baby of the 
solar system it is necessary to use 
even more care than is needed for 
Venus. Like Venus it sets soon after 
the sun each night, but unlike Venus 
its stay in the west will be very short. 

















































Here are shown the phases of Venus. As 

the planet approaches the earth and its 

apparent size increases, a smaller portion 

of the disk is seen. The process is reversed 

(right) as the planet recedes from the earth 
@s a4 morning star. 


By the fourth it will have swung as 
far east of the sun as it will go on 
this trip around that body and it wil! 
be plainly visible immediately afte: 
sunset. However, it will hold this po 
sition for only a few nights and wi! 
then once more duck down into th: 
sun’s glare and disappear. 

For a look at Mars it is necessar) 
to get up before sunrise. This plan« 
also is just pulling out away from th: 
sun, but on the opposite side from 
Venus and Mercury. It is on the wes! 
side of the sun and therefore ris« 
each morning a little ahead of th 
parent body. During September an 
weeks immediately following, obser\ 
ers won’t see much of this “eanal 
scarred planet, the most fascinating i: 
the solar system because of its possib! 
life. Shortly after it floats up ove: 
the horizon each morning the sun wi! 
appear and blot it out. It will gradu 
ally move farther out away from th: 
sun pointing toward the time when i! 
will again appear in the evening sky 
but it will remain a morning star 
throughout the rest of this year. 

On the second day of the month, jus! 
after the moon has assumed its full 
phase, that satellite appears in con- 
junction with Saturn and will floal 
over the planet at a distance of abou! 
eight degrees. By the 13th it has 
moved far enough into the east to slip 
five degrees under the low-hanging 
Mars and then on the 17th, after cross- 
ing over to the western sky as the new 
moon, it will pass close to Venus and 
Mercury but neither of these conjunc- 
tions will be visible. By the 22nd the 
moon will have moved out to meet 
Jupiter in a close conjunction, and 
then on the 29th it again passes fairly 
close to Saturn. The moon’s phases 
for the month are full moon on the 
first, last quarter on the seventh, new 
moon on the 15th, first quarter on the 
23rd, and full moon again on the 30th. 

Since, on the 23rd of September, the 
sun crosses the equator and marks 
the end of summer and the beginning 
of autumn, the change that is taking 
place in September’s canopy of stars 
is to be expected. Summer constella- 
tions are passing out with the summer 
season and new stars which will twin- 
kle from the cold winter sky are put- 
ting in their appearance. September 
opens with Vega, the bright blue star 
in Lyra, flashing from the zenith, now 
the brightest and most beautiful star 
in the sky. Arcturus, in Bootes, far 
down in the west is now definitely in 
the discard until next summer, and 
Corona Borealis, the northern crown, 
is following not far behind it. Between 
the crown and Vega and also on the 
down grade is the big constellation 
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Hercules with a rectangular figure of 
stars near its center. In the south the 
white star, Spica, in Virgo has dropped 
down where it can no longer be seen 
ind red Antares in Scorpio is moving 
rapidly toward the southwestern hori- 
zon. 

The most prominent figure that is 
just now.coming into view is the Great 
Square of Pegasus. East of Cassio- 
peia, the W-shaped figure to the right 
of Polaris, and only a little higher in 
the sky, the Great Square has still not 
risen far out of the east. In a few 
weeks, however, it will be the most 
outstanding landmark in the sky. As 
the big Dipper sinks in the northwest 
the other northern constellations, An- 
dromeda, Cassiopeia, and Perseus, are 
rising higher in the northeast, and per- 
sons who retire late during September 
will see the bright star, Capella, flash 
into view east of Polaris. 





AVIATIO 


On September 4, all the leading air- 
plane speed addicts in this country 
and a few from foreign countries will 
gather in Los Angeles for four days of 
fancy and dangerous flying. The oc- 
casion will be the 1936 National Air 
Races which this year have been lifted 
from Cleveland and given to the Cali- 
fornia city. As usual the main fea- 
tures of the races will be the Bendix 
transcontinental trophy race and the 
Thompson closed-course trophy race. 
In the former $10,000 in prizes will 
dangle before the eyes of the con- 
testants with an additional $2,500 for 
iny flyer who-can win the race and at 
the same time better the transconti- 
nental time of nine hours, 25 minutes, 
10 seconds set last January by How- 
ard Hughes. The Thompson race 
which will find the fastest planes in 
the world roaring in dangerous banks 
around the marking pylons will pay 
$17,500 to its winners. In this race 
there is also an additional $2,500 for 
the flyer who can better the average 
speed of 252.6 miles an hour, the best 
time ever made in this event. To the 
winners of these two feature races and 
the numerous other events to be held 
during the four days nearly $70,000 
will be given in prizes. But these 
prizes are not likely to be easily earn- 
ed since Howard Hughes, Roscoe 
Turner, Frank Hawks, Benny How- 
ard, Earl Ortman, Jacqueline Coch- 
rane, Amelia Earhart with her new 
$65,000 “flying laboratory,” and many 
other famous and capable flyers will 
compete. 

Without waiting for the delivery of 
a roadable autogiro which, when the 
circumstances demand, can _ travel 
along the road with folded rotor like 
an automobile Eugene Vidal, director 
of the Bureau of Air Commerce, held 
an exhibition at Bolling Field in 
Washington recently. The exhibition 
was a display of what the Bureau of 
Air Commerce has accomplished dur- 
ing its two-year drive to promote the 
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development of a cheap, safe, and 
practicable airplane for the private 
flyer. Without the autogiro there were 
five planes on the field. Two looked 
like one would expect an airplane to 
look, but the other three were wide 
departures from orthodox design. All 
three of these unusual machines had 
three-wheel landing gears with one 
wheel far out under the nose and the 
other two farther back. Also on all 
of them the propeller was behind and 
there was no fuselage in the true sense 
of the word. Instead of continuing 
back and holding the tail it ended just 
back of the wing, forming a stubby 
but adequate cabin. One of these 
three was more unusual even than the 
others in that it had no tail at all 
and its wing was V-shaped. The two 
orthodox ships, one a capable looking 
all-metal monoplane and the other an 
ordinary low-wing monoplane pow- 
ered by an automobile engine, had no 
very unusual features. With the ex- 
ception of the tailless plane which is 
still in its development stage all of 
these ships have proven themselves 
well suited for novice flyers who need 
cheap and economical ships. The un- 
usual designs are probably the most 
outstanding for the ease with which 
they are handled. One, it is said, 
will land itself. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce has a 
new method for teaching instrument 
flying to airplane pilots. And the re- 
markable part about it is that at no 
time during his course of instruction 
does the student leave the ground. 
Ready to take a lesson he climbs into 
a dummy airplane and pulls a hood 
over the cockpit which has everything 
that the cockpit of a real airplane has. 
Guided solely by instruments he then 
begins his “flight” which is traced by 
an automatic device on the near-by 
desk of the instructor. The instruc- 
tor also has a hand in the “flight.” He 
makes it hard for the student by 
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creating storms, causing radio beams 
to fade, and throwing other difficulties 
in the pilot’s path. When the pilot 
finally climbs out of the dummy plane 
which really has done nothing but 
swing around on its universal-joint 
mounting, he has, as far as experience 
is concerned, flown an airplane “blind” 
and after 20 hours of such instruction 
is proficient in the art. This method 
of teaching has the obvious advantage 
of being considerably safer than ac- 
tual flying. Also, it is much cheaper. 

In the death of Louis Bleriot in Paris 
at the age of 64, France lost one of its 
most famous air pioneers. Twenty- 
seven years ago on July 25, Bleriot 
surprised the world by flying an air- 
plane across the English Channel from 
France to England. At sunrise he 
took off from France in a flimsy little 
monoplane made largely of canvas and 
wire and 37 minutes later landed 
rather ungracefully in England, 31 
miles away, when a gust of wind 
caught his craft and tossed it to -the 
ground from a height of 75 feet. Un- 
injured, however, Bleriot, climbed out 
of his damaged plane a famous man. 
He had conquered England’s natural 
water defense by air, putting a success- 
ful end to months of preparation ac- 
companied by frequent crashes which 
had him on crutches at the time of his 
famous flight. But Bleriot did not end 
his aviation career there. He. con- 
tinued it up to his death as a designer. 
France has used many of his valuable 
military designs, and the famous 
Joseph Le Brix which carried Codos 
and Rossi to a world’s distance record 
was built by him as he kept pace with 
the growing aviation which at his 
death was carrying well over 50,000 
passengers a year over the route he 
pioneered. 
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CURRENT SIMILES 

As hollow as a politician’s bombast. 

As sudden as lightning. 

As Scarce as gold money. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


SKELETONS OF GIANTS 


From the southernmost end of 
Florida comes the report that an an- 
cient Indian burial ground containing 
hundreds of skeletons has been dis- 
covered. In this burial ground, accord- 
ing to the report, the not unusual prac- 
tice of American aborigines of bury- 
ing their dead in a sitting posture was 
manifest. Also, the not unusual claim 
that the skeletons were those of giants 
was made by the discoverers. It was 
said that while no complete skeletons 
could be assembled because of the ex- 
tent the bones had decomposed during 
the centuries of their burial, it was 
apparent that all had belonged to per- 
sons about eight feet in height. 

This claim, however, will not im- 
press specialized anthropologists. They 
hear too many similar ones, none of 
which have ever been proven. The 
majority of scientists still stand firmly 
on the belief, in spite of all claims, 
that a race of giants never existed. 
They think that since man’s appear- 
ance on earth he has grown very slow- 
ly but steadily larger and that ancient 
skeletons would tend, therefore, to be 
smaller instead of larger than those of 
modern man. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, who re- 
ceives scores of claims of discovered 
skeletons of giants says, however, that 
most of these claims are made in good 
faith, He says they are simply the 
result of natural mistakes in judgment 
due to the fact that bones in a skele- 
ton appear larger than those of iden- 
tical size in a living body. 


THE TREELESS ALEUTIANS 

Scientists are learning that nature 
had some pretty good reasons for not 
clothing the Aleutian islands of Alaska 
with trees. This volcanic chain which 
stretches more than 1,000 miles out 
into the Pacific with no native trees 
except for occasional stunted wil- 
lows is resisting successfully all at- 
tempts at forestation. Two years ago 
the United States Coast Guard and the 
University of Washington planted sev- 
eral hundred spruce and cedar seed- 
lings there, but last year only one 
cedar and about half of the spruce 
were alive. However, the forestation 
idea has not been abandoned and this 
summer found Prof. J. L. Alexander, 
of the Washington institution, study- 
ing soil and other conditions of the 
islands. 

It is already known that the char- 
acter of the Aleutians is not suited for 
trees. Long and narrow they are 
lashed by strong ocean winds and sub- 
ject to such severe storms that it is 
difficult for trees or even shrubs to 
get a start in the fertile volcanic soil 
which is now covered only with moss 
and other close vegetation. But the 
absence of trees is not the strangest 
thing about the Aleutians. Nature has 
not yet finished making the islands 
themselves. Volcanoes there are still 
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at work creating new islands and fill- 
ing in between the ones that already 
exist. Not many years ago ships sail- 
ed between Unimak island and the end 
of the Alaska peninsula; now Unimak 
is virtually part of the mainland. Also, 
when Alaska was first discovered by 
white men Bogoslof island, now chart- 
ed, had not yet risen from the sea. 


THE OCEAN’S WEALTH 


A report from the Kure Beach 
chemical plant, in North Carolina, 
which for the past two and a half 
years has been quietly but busily ex- 
tracting bromine from sea _ water, 
turns attention again to the earth’s 
richest storehouse of wealth — the 
ocean. At the Kure Beach plant com- 
mercial interest in the sea’s water 
begins and ends with the latter’s 
bromine. By a rather involved but 
efficient and cheap chemical process 
this element is extracted from the 
water at the rate of 15,000 pounds a 
day. It is then used in gasoline to 
give millions of motorists anti-knock 
motor fuels. 

Scientific interest at the plant, how- 
ever, does not stop with bromine. It 
goes deeper and concerns itself with 
the dozen other commercially valuable 
elements which go to make up the 
sea’s countless billions of total wealth. 
As, during the past year, water rushed 
through the plant’s great vats where 
it was robbed of its bromine and then 
turned again out into the sea, chem- 
ists analyzed it for the various min- 
erals it contained. As a result it is 
now known that during the last 12 
months $70,000,000 worth of gold, sil- 
ver, iron, copper, salt, and other min- 
erals have been carried in and out of 
the North Carolina plant in the ocean 
brine. 

Of course, the fact that the opera- 
tors of this plant, who, after all, are 
in business for the profit they can 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





More than 17,000 nerve threads in 
the marrow of the human spine have 
been classified and their diameters, 
some as small as 0.001 millimeter, 
measured, 

A new color-sensitive telescopic 
camera recently installed at the Royal 
Observatory at Cape Town will, it is 
said,’ make the computation of the 
weight of stars much simpler than it 
is at present. 

Evidence that a civilization existed 
8,000 years ago on the spot later oc- 
cupied by Jericho has been announc- 
ed by a Liverpool university expedi- 
tion in Jerusalem. 

A new spring wheat, resistant to 
practically all known forms of rust, 
developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture promises to check ‘black-stem 
rust which last year did $100,000,000 
damage in North Dakota alone. 

A recent test of washable playing 
cards made of the very durable and 
cheap cellulose acetate showed the 
cards still serviceable after 900 hours 
of use. 
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make, allowed these millions of dol- 
lars worth of material to. flow back 
into the ocean is pretty good proof 
that somewhere there is a catch. The 
truth is that the greater part of thx 
wealth consisted of minerals which 
if removed would create a supply so 
large the market would be undermined 
The smaller part of the wealth con- 
sisted of gold and _ silver—$36,000 
worth of gold and $25,000 worth o! 
silver. But even though this smalle: 
fortune could have been had for~th« 
taking, the taking proves to be a littl 
too difficult to be worth while. Not 
long ago at this same plant a smal! 
amount of gold was extracted from the 
sea water just to show that it was 
possible. But the cost of extraction 
was several times what the gold ex- 
tracted was worth. Earlier attempts 
were made in Germany to find a profit- 
able method for tapping the sea’s store 
of gold, but with the same result. Lasi 
year Dr. Colin Fink, of. Columbia uni- 
versity, abandoned chemistry for this 
purpose and tried to coat an electrode 
with ocean gold. He learned, however, 
that the electrode had to be spun 
rapidly to break down an alkaline film 
and that the cost of this was pro- 
hibitive. He did, however, suggest 
that the propellers of ships be con- 
verted into electrodes by simply wir- 
ing and thus coated with gold on their 
regular runs. 


HYPNOTISM IN CHILDBIRTH 


There may be nothing new under 
the sun, but doctors, apparently, are 
not going to allow anything as old as 
hypnotism to be injected into their 
modern science without a struggle. 
In Columbus, Ohio, Dr. A. H. Kanter 
hypnotized Mrs. Leonard Loomis, an 
expectant mother, and kept her in 
that state during the birth of her child 
Brought out of the trance she re- 
membered nothing of the pain, Dr 
Kanter said. Dr. Andrew Rogers, of 
Ohio State university, in commenting 
on the case, said it was only one suc- 
cessful demonstration of the ancient 
hypnotic practice and a_ thousand 
would be necessary before serious 
consideration of the method could be 
expected in scientific circles. He then 
passed by the case by saying the 
woman would probably have had an 
easy birth anyway. 

Dr. Howard F. Kane, the young 
Washington, D. C., doctor who with 
Dr. George Roth developed an anes- 
thetic for childbirth which has now 
had over 1,500 successful trials, said 
hypnotic delivery is about the “most 
dangerous method in the world.” Dr. 
Kane, who heard his own analgesic 
and all other childbirth drugs scored 
at the last meeting of the American 
Medical Association by Dr. Gertrude 
Neilsen who besides being a doctor 
is a mother, said hypnosis could be 
used by only a few mothers and that 
it was dangerous even for them. 
Scores of other physicians joined with 
Dr. J. H. Upham, president of the 
American Medical Association, in the 
opinion that the Ohio case has no 
bearing on the future of childbirth. 
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PEBBLE POT GOOD GAME 


Here is an exciting little game espe- 
cially appropriate for the outdoor 
season. Anyone can play it for no 
expensive equipment is necessary. A 
circle about 15 inches in diameter is 

iarked on the ground for the pebble 
pot. The players are divided into two 
equal groups. The group members 
stand in single file in such a way that 
the two groups face each other and 
ilso the pebble pot. A goal line is 

iarked for each group about 12 feet 
back from the pot. The leader of each 
roup then toes the goal line with the 
other players in back of him. One 
of the leaders is given six smal] peb- 
bles, while the other is given six 
narbles or other small articles suit- 
ible for throwing. At a given signal 
the leaders throw their pebbles and 
iarbles, one at a time, trying to get 
is many as possible in the old pebble 
pot. As soon as the leader finishes 
throwing he runs to the pot, picks up 
his pebbles, runs to the rear of his 
roup and gives the pebbles to the last 
player. That player passes them to 
the player in front of him, who in 
turn passes them on to the player 
ahead of him until they reach the first 
layer in the line. Toeing the goal 
line that player throws the pebbles, 
otes the number landing in the pot, 
picks them up and runs to the rear of 
the line and the same process is re- 
peated over and over until all of the 
players in each group have had turns 
throwing the pebbles. As soon as all 
members of one group have finished 
throwing the game stops. The group 
placing the largest number of pebbles 
n the pot wins. 


BLACK SQUARE ILLUSION 


Good optical illusions are always 
popular because they are entertaining. 
\nother reason for their popularity is 
that good illusions are hard to find or 
riginate. A number of years ago 
the Pathfinder Pastime department 
ran this Black Square Ulusion and 
recently we have had many requests 
io repeat it. Take a good look at the 











The Misleading Black Squares 


accompanying group of squares. But 
don’t let them fool your eyes. Is it 
just a series of black squares? What 
about the seemingly shaded areas at 
the intersections of the white lines? 
Are they shaded at all? No, the fact 


that these intersections are not really 
shaded will be shown if you look 
squarely and fixedly at any one of 
them. But the shaded areas will ap- 
pear at all other intersections, that 
is, they appear gray. These areas are 
supposedly formed in the retina of the 
eyes as a result of the strong contrast 
between the black squares and the 
white lines. 


LOOP STRING TRICK 

Here is a clever little stunt for boys 
and girls to “pull” on their friends. 
For it you need a piece of string about 
two feet long. Tie the two ends to- 
gether, forming a loop. Then ask a 
friend to hold up a pencil. Place your 
loop over the pencil as shown on the 
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When Loops aren’t Loops 


left in the accompanying illustration, 
and hold the other end of the loop 
with your left hand as shown. Then 
grasp the bottom string at the point 
and loop it around the left hand as 
shown in the sketch on the right. Now 
take the double loop off the left hand 
and drop it over the pencil. Despite 
all these loops, when you pull the 
string at point B it will come free 
of the pencil to the astonishment of 
the holder of the pencil. 








BRAIN TEASER 


The devastating drought in the Mid- 
dle West caused all grains to go up 
and speculators have been making 
lots of money. During the speculation 
a certain grain dealer spent a certain 
sum of money for wheat, one and one- 
half times as much for rye, and twice 
as much for corn. If he sold the wheat 
at a profit of five per cent of the cost, 
the rye at a profit of eight per cent, 
and the corn at a profit of 10 per cent 
and received $9,740 for all the grain, 
what did he pay for each kind? 
Answer next week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—John had 
one silver dollar. He paid James 48 
cents, Henry 24 cents and George 18 
cents and had 10 cents left. 
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MAPLE SIRUP AMERICAN 
Manufacture of maple sirup and 
maple sugar is purely an American in- 
dustry. It was apparently unknown 
to the white man until he noticed 
Indians gashing the maple trees with 
their tomahawks and collecting the 
sap in bark containers. The palefaces 
soon found that the haphazard method 
of slashing the trees killed them more 
often than not. Consequently, tapping 
methods improved. Evaporating meth- 

ods remain much the same today. 
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Another definition of an optimist is: 
A man who goes in a dentist’s office 
and growls because someone is ahead 
of him. 
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Nearly 200 Styles and Sizes of 
Heaters, Ranges, Furnaces at Fac- 
tory Prices. Easy Terms— 
—w as little as 18 a day—VYear 
to Pay. More Bargains than 
in 20 Big Stores. New styles, 
new features, new 
30 days free tr ial—360 days 
approval test — 24-hour 
} shipments. The Kalamazoo 
S} e Co., Manufacturers. 
1 Rochester Avenue, 
Over 1,000,000 y *-— Michigan. 


¢ Years in Business PAW ACUI EWLeLe 


Write for FREE Catalog ae B) bacco @ cob (0) tm 


v ROACHE 


Peterman’s Roach Food lures roaches from hiding 
places — they eat, return to nest and die, leaving NO 
ODOR. Food carried back kills young and eggs, too. 
Effective 24 hours a day. Guaranteed. Get a can now. 
25c, 35c and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


PETERMANS ‘eeu’ 
-£=LEARN JIUJITSU 


from AMERICA’S LEADING 
INSTRUCTORS 


Become a qualified Jiu-Jitsu Instrac- 
tor in 90 days. Excellent social and fi- 
nancial benefits afforded graduates of 
this school. For free booklet, write 

THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
P.0. Box 382, Dept.P.A., Toronto, Ont. 


BROMO-MINT 


PICKS YOU UP the 
MORNING AFTER 


‘aa a Contains No Narcotics, 

™ Acetanilid or Aspirin 
=| Al Drug Stores, Fountains, 
5 Cafes, Clubs and Bars 






















Jewel Case’ fullof a. = / 
7 CARDS (427,>"/ 


ASTHM AND HAY FEVER 


RELIEVED 2, 
Pay 

I will send any sufferer a $1.26 
bottle of Lane’s Mn are by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me ¢ If not your report cancels charge. 
Address D. J. now 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 





Men Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be 
an expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is emall. No negroes taken. For free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 
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U.$. GOVERNMENT 





START 


—— to $2100 Year 


Dept. P173, Rochester, N. ¥. 
IMMEDIATELY ,/ Sirs: Rush te me without charge, 
5+ i ) 32-page book with list of many 
Common gs< S. Government Big Pay Jobs. 
tion usually (2) Tell me how to get one of 


sufficient. S these jobs 
eee 7 Ghee 8k. none ¥eneeen 
Today — PPerrrrrrrrit 


Sure. / BBOSEND oc -dcccccccvccvccsoocqcesas 
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HOME 


DROUGHT CUTS CROPS 

To be forewarned is to be forearm- 
ed. The housewife who lays up a good 
supply of home-canned goods now 
need not be affected by a possible 
shortage or high price of commercial 
products. Drought conditions have 
been very destructive to the commer- 
cial canning crops in important pro- 
duction centers. The green pea crop 
for canning purposes, for example, has 
been reduced to about 188,000 tons 
compared with last year’s production 
of 268,000, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. 


FRUIT SALAD DRESSING 


If you are tired of the salad dress- 
ings you buy at the store here is one 
easily made at home that has a taste 
all of its own. Cover a cupful of 
seeded raisins with water and bring 
toa boil. Drain and cool. Then whip 
a cupful of cream, add three table- 
spoons of honey, a little paprika and 
the cooled raisins. Add one table- 
spoon of lemon juice gradually, stir- 
ring all the time. It is suitable for 
any fruit salad. 


CISTERNS FOR WATER STORAGE 


Several years of normal rainfall will 
be required to bring water tables up 
to normal in many sections hence the 
trouble occasioned by dry wells will 
not end with the drought. A cistern 
properly constructed helps solve the 
problem in many cases. If made water- 
tight and the water is well screened 
and filtered there are few objections 
to cisterns. They can be made of 
almost any material such as block, 
brick or stone providing the joints are 
well sealed with mortar and the walls 
covered with cement. A filter is made 
by filling a section of tile pipe with 
sand and well-burned charcoal. Cis- 
terns are usually placed in the ground 
to help prevent the water from freez- 
ing in winter and to aid in keeping it 
cool in summer. A great aid in keep- 
ing cistern water clean is to arrange 
the overflow pipe so it drains from the 
bottom. 


HOME USE OF ANTISEPTICS 


Any medicine chest is lacking with- 
out one or more antiseptics for gen- 
eral use, especially in those cases 





' where the skin has been broken. Even 


the most innocent-looking break may 
lead to a serious infection unless treat- 
ed immediately with a good antiseptic. 
Because of its general acceptance in 
medical circles and proven effective- 
ness iodine is a good choice in anti- 
septics. For bites from both animals 
and insects it is invaluable because it 
eases pain and kills germs which could 
give rise to painful conditions. In 
case of burns, scalds and sunburn more 
than usual care must be taken in ap- 
plication of iodine. For such injuries 
it cannot be applied in its full strength. 
No more than one part full-strength 
iodine with four parts of water should 


be used for burns and scalds. One 
teaspoonful in a pint of water forms 
a soothing wash for sunburn while 10 
drops of iodine and a pinch of salt in 
a glass of water makes a satisfactory 
gargle. In no case where iodine is 
applied to injuries should the painted 
area be covered with a bandage until 
the antiseptic is completely dry. 


TOMATOES WIDELY USED 


There are few articles of food pro- 
duced in the garden or field which 
can be used in as many ways as to- 
matoes. They are likely to appear in 
some part of any meal either raw, 
cooked or canned. Tomato juice is 
popular for breakfast while sliced 
tomatoes, especially on lettuce with 
cottage cheese, onion or cucumbers, 
are always welcome. Tomatoes hol- 
lowed and stuffed with chopped meat, 
egg and cabbage or plain chopped cab- 
bage make a pleasing salad. Green 
or partly ripe fried tomatoes are espe- 
cially tempting to most people while 
green tomato pickle offers-an appe- 
tizing relish. Tomato sauce goes espe- 
cially well with soups, rice, macaroni, 
beans or as a dressing for a ham- 
burger loaf. 


POULTRY DISINFECTANTS 


Poultry may be deloused very satis- 
factorily with a water disinfectant 
made of one ounce of sodium flouride 
to one gallon of water. Hold the 
bird by the wings and plunge it into 
a full tub of the solution, leaving the 
head out, and ruffling the feathers with 
the hand to allow the solution to pene- 
trate to the skin. Also, poultry mites 
cannot survive a strong contact dis- 
infectant like coal tar. Such a remedy 
may be placed on the perches. It will 
penetrate the wood and hold its 
strength for a considerable time after 
being exposed to the air. Carbolineum 
and undiluted sheep dip are especially 
good for this purpose. 





KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Right in the beginning Peter Rede- 
kop of Cherry Ridge, Mont., warns 
about the use of chili powder because 
it’s likely to get you into hot water 
the way it did him. 

My wife had eaten chili con carne 
several times and had often wished 
for a recipe. One day while looking 
through a magazine she found one. 
It sounded as if it might be pretty good 
and right away she got the things to- 
gether to make it. When the chili was 
put together and ready for serving she 
called me into the kitchen to look at 
it. I smacked my lips over it and 
could hardly wait for her to pour it 
into the serving dish before starting 
to eat it. But a very strange thing 
happened. As soon as the chili con 
carne touched the dish it raised huge 
blisters on it as if from some terrific 
heat. Since many of these blisters 
broke we decided it would not be 
safe to eat the chili and greatly dis- 
appointed threw it out the window 
where it landed on a snowbank. Still 
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grumbling at being deprived of what 
we thought would be a special treat. 
we tried to determine what could have 
super-heated the chili. Once again m\ 
wife read through the recipe—this 
time aloud—and as she came to the 
direction “a dash of chili powder” | 
asked her how much she put in. 

“Oh, you know—a dash,” she said 
and made a very vague gesture. Fron 
that moment on I knew what was the 
source of the extreme heat. 

Just about a half hour elapsed be 
tween the time we threw the chili 
outside and heard a roaring noise 
I poked my head out the window and 
saw a large stream of water running 
down hill from the house, while from 
the direction of our kitchen door ros: 
a cloud of steam. The chili melted 
that snow, I'll bet a dollar, and that’s 
what’s causing this stream of wate: 
to flow, I thought. Not very far off | 
noticed a few chickens lying flat on 
the ground and wondering what was 
wrong with them went outside and 
walked over to one and picked it up 
It was done to a turn! The chili again! 

Suddenly I heard hoofbeats and 
looked up to see a neighbor riding 
furiously toward me. When he was a 
few feet away he yelled, “I’m gonna 
sue you for damages! My cattle were 
feeding in the coulee and when that 
doggoned hot-water river of -yours 
bore down on ’em, it boiled every last 
one. We'll be eatin’ boiled beef ’til 
next Christmas!” And with that he 
rode away just as fast as he came. 

And now you see why I told you to 
be careful how you use chili powder. 
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REDUCE FOREST FIRE HAZARDS 


The careless smoker is a forest 
enemy, says the United States Forest 
Service, while the careful smoker is 
a forest friend. Careless smokers, 
who neglected a few simple precau- 
tions, caused 47,845 fires last year, or 
23 per cent of all forest fires. Care- 
less smokers started more fires than 
were started by railroads, logging and 
debris burning, more than three times 
the number caused by carelessly left 
campfires and more than three times 
the number set by lightning. A real 
woodsman always breaks his matches 
in two before casting them aside. A 
little habit like this makes sure that 
every match is out, says this authority. 
The careful smoker and real woods- 
man also crushes out the fire in pipe 
ashes, cigar or cigarette butts on a 
rock or in mineral soil. He does not 
even throw “dead” butts into brush, 
leaves, or pine needles, but drops 
them into the dust of trail or road 
and tramples them, to be doubly sure 
they are dead. The careful smoker 
not only observes these simple rules, 
but while traveling through forest, 
brush, or grassy land smokes only in 
safe places. 

ooo 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 
know how ye ought to answer every 
man.—Colossians 4:6. 
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e TOURIST HOME TIPS 

I Many small town and rural women 
as well as city women have turned 

d their homes into “tourist houses” in 


order to help out with the family 
( finances. Some of them become so 

successful that they make it their 

regular business instead of a sideline. 
i The secret of a succesful “tourist 
> home” venture is a well-kept house 
ind yard. Every room that is offered 
s for rent should fairly gleam with fresh 
| cleanliness. Not only should the bed- 
rooms be clean and neat. Dirty, 
"1 gloomy hallways will long be remem- 


| | LATEST FASHIONS 





77—They’re both as individual as can be, yet they 
me from one and the same easy design—these two 
olly aprons! ‘‘A’’ boasts ruffle trim, and ‘‘B’’ has 
button accents. Designed for snggll, medium, 

large and extra-large. Small requires 2 yards 36 
wh fabric for each apron 

3477—Chalk up two for the style and slenderness of 

attractive surplice model Think how smart 

1ll appear with that bit of contrasting scallop 
trim. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 48 bust 
A 36 requires 334 yards 36 inch fabric, and 42 yard 
edging 

$792—Gingham, or bright percale for the nursery 
or school ages, is youthfully styled in this fetching 
ttle coat frock with interesting yoke-panel treat- 
ment Designed for 2 to 10 years A 6 requires 
yards 36 inch fabric 
52—Wear this charming afternoon frock with a 
* You'll receive endless compliments on its 
tering round yoke and gracefully gathered long 
r short sleeves. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 
2 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 35, yards 39 inch fabric 














Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
i5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 








bered by most tourists. They would 
remember an untidy and dirty bath- 
room longer and pass up such a place 
the next time. Tourist guests usual- 
ly see the general living rooms on the 
first floor so it is necessary that they 
be kept in order at all times. A clean 
front porch with comfortable furni- 
ture may attract many tourists. If 
meals are served the kitchen and 
dining room must be kept clean and 
neat, too. A shady lawn with shrub- 
bery and flowers may do more to at- 
tract tourists than a big electric sign 
advertising a poorly kept place. 


OILY LOTIONS FOR DRY SKINS 

Some people have skins that are 
naturally dryer than other people's. 
The big danger of an untreated dry 
Skin is the possibility of premature 
wrinkles. Women with dry skins can 
prevent that possibility by frequent 
treatments with rich creams and oily 
lotions. Before applying either the 
cream or lotion cleanse the skin with 
soap and water, applying a cleansing 
cream, remove that and apply the rich 
cream. Ii is a good idea to do this at 
night before retiring and leave the 
cream on all night at least twice a 
week. Remove the cream with an oily 
lotion in the morning and apply cold 
water. 


LIGHT, AIRY KITCHEN BEST 

Home management specialists claim 
light-colored walls and good illumi- 
nation from windows and night lights 
are essential in the kitchen for good 
work, and good ventilation is equally 
necessary for good health. Much 
kitchen fatigue can be traced directly 
to dark, poorly ventilated kitchens 
which cause eyestrain and poor health. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


Eiderdown should be washed in a 
tepid soap-flake solution. 

To give a new flavor to your ham 
try pouring spiced pickle juice over 
it before baking. 

Pick only sound, 
canning. 

A paste made of baking soda and 
soap spread over grass stains on white 
clothes will usually remove them. 

Keep an empty snap card on hand 
and when taking snaps off old gar- 
ments snap them on the card. This 
will save time looking for them when 
they are needed. 

Powdered borax sprinkled around 
doors and window sills will keep ants 
out of the house. 

If you brush over the lower crust 
of your fruit pies with white of egg 
before putting in the fruit filler the 
bottom crust will not become soggy. 

Did you ever try dipping your fresh 
fish in milk before rolling them in 
corn meal or bread crumbs prepara- 
tory to frying. 

Never add sauce to boiled cabbage, 
onions or celery until time to serve. 

ranean ieasditerieans 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
All impediments in fancy’s course 
Are motives of more fancy»s 
—All’s Well That Ends Well, 
Act V, Scene 3. 


ripe fruits for 
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TAKE 
WEIGHT OFF 
TIRED FEET 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—~Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


If your feet and ankles feel tired and 
ache all over—because you are carrying 
too much fat—do something about it. Try 
the treatment that has helped millions 
to reduce excess weight. 

There’s a reason why so many people 
find dieting slow and often times futile in 
reducing. The reason, doctors say, is often 
because a little gland is not working right. 


All the blood in your body goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times every day. 
If it doesn’t pour into the blood stream 
about one and one-half drops of vital fluid 
every 24 hours, many people take on ugly 
fat. This fluid helps Nature to “burn up” 
excess food and fatty tissue in much the 
same way as a good “draft” acts in a 
furnace. 


Now, physicians combat this condition 


by feeding this gland the substance it 
lacks—and millions of pounds of excess 
fat has been wiped out in this way. 
Marmuola Prescription Tablets are based 
on the same method used by doctors. So 
don’t waste your time or money striving 
to reduce with starvation diets or back- 
breaking exercises Start the 
treatment today that millions have used 
successfully to get rid of excess fat. The 
formula is in every box so you know just 
what you are taking. Don’t wait—get a 
box of Marmola today from your druggist. 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Z-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


DILES 2-2 








Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles 

in any form write for a FREE sample 

of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A53 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


SIX Magarines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 








2 Mothers’ Home. Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
3 Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Khode Island Red Jol. 


9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
—_ — — — —ORDER BLANK—- - ~- - =~ 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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DROUGHT— 
(Continued from page 1) 
usual thing for it to be warmer and 
drier than the average in the West, for 
instance, at the same time that it is 
colder and wetter in the East—and 
vice versa. But the rules hold good 
for the entire country, over long- 

time periods. nm 

The doctrine of averages applies to 
climate with a most astonishing cor- 
rectness. Mother Nature is not just 
guessing when she sends that heat or 
those rains. Indeed, though we may 
suffer from the super-heat of summer, 
the earth would be a very cold place 
to‘live on in winter if it were not for 
this extra summer heat. The globe 
absorbs the heat, stores it up and gives 
it out gently during the winter. Other- 
wise we would all freeze up tight in 
January and would have to hibernate 
like so many bears. It is likewise true 
that there cannot be a very long con- 
tinued period of drought. It’s against 
nature. Anyone who takes the trouble 
to study the subject can satisfy him- 


_self that if there is a considerable 


period of below-average precipitation, 
this will be followed in due course 
by .a period of above-average precipi- 
tation. 

Oh, yes, we would all like to be able 
to “plan” our climate so that it would 
exactly suit us as individuals all the 
year round. Such places do exist on 
the globe—but nobody cares to live 
there. Human beings crave changes, 
and they thrive best when there are 
these changes. Mother Nature knows 
her business, and she can be depend- 
ed upon. It is natural enough for us 
to be impatient. The people of North 
Dakota, for instance, were just as mad 
last winter when snow was as much as 
35 feet deep (as shown in a snapshot 
published in the Pathfinder) as they 
are this summier when the dust is al- 
most as deep. One extreme is as bad 
as another. In fact, one extreme 
causes another extreme. If the pen- 
dulum swings very far one way, it is 
surely going to swing equally far the 
other way. We don’t like to wait for 
it to swing—but if we can wait long 
enough we shall find things coming 
our way. again. 

This positively does not mean that 
people can go off into distant and in- 
hospitable parts of the country and 
settle there, in semi-arid regions, far 
away from good markets, and then ex- 
pect that they will be able to thrive 
100 per cent by raising, say, a single 
crop—when the conditions are so un- 
favorable. In a great many instances 
these semi-arid lands ought never to 
have been settled as homesteads or 
farms. An examination of the long- 
time weather records would have 
shown that many of these localities 
were anything but the earthly para- 
dise they were represented to be by 
the railroad publicity agents and the 
real estate boosters. It is too much to 
expect that such basic blunders as this 
can be remedied. by a little “relief” 


which doesn’t even scratch the sur- 
face of the problem. It is still more 
certain that these fundamental climatic 
swings cannot be prevented, or in- 
fluenced, by any such boyish pastimes 
as raking leaves, building little dams, 
planting a few trees, etc. 

There is no excuse for ignorance in 
dealing with a subject which is so 
fraught with disaster. Gradually, a 
great mass of information about our 
climate is being assembled. It is well 
known that the width of tree-rings 
gives a very good picture of the 
weather conditions—and_ especially 
the amount of precipitation—for each 
year. Formerly, we had to wait to 
cut a tree down before we could 
examine its rings. But now—thanks 
to a method perfected in Sweden— it 
is a simple matter to take a sample 
right out of any trée and examine it 
at once, without injuring the tree at 
all. The surveys of standing timber 
made by the Forestry Service are bas- 
ed on this kind of sampling. Not only 
the size but also the age of the trees 
is ascertained and put on record. 

The chart on the front page was 
made from two such samples—just 
made by Dr. Carl Hartley, of the 
Forestry Service, on the farm of the 
present writer, in Virginia. A special 
kind of hollow auger-bit is used. A~ 
hole about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter is bored into the tree. _ The 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


A colored WPA worker recently laid 
36,519 bricks on a street paving job 
in one 7% hour day—equivalent to a 
quarter of a mile of 20-foot paving— 
requiring 12 helpers to keep him in 
bricks, while contractors regard the 
laying of 15,000 bricks as a good day’s 
work for one man. 

Election day is not a_ national 
holiday. 

There are more than™60 species of 
mosquito known to live in the Unit- 
ed States but only six of these are 
common disturbers of human happi- 
ness. 

Farm wages the country over now 
average eight per cent above the pre- 
war level. 

The Hall-Mills case is still held open 
by New Jersey prosecutors hoping for 
a “break.” 

Bookkeeper and bookkeeping are 
the only two words in the English 
language that have three double letters 
in succession. 

The biggest irrigation ditch in the 
United States is the All-American 
Canal in Southern California. 

It has been estimated by the Com- 
merce Department that domestic cig- 
arette production in 1935 totaled 138,- 
656,000,000 cigarettes. 

Over 31 billion hen eggs are produc- 
ed in this country each year. 

Seventy per cent of the hay fever 
in America is caused by ragweed. 

There are 11 dealers in second hand 
chewing gum in the United States. 

Thomas Jefferson invented the 
swivel chair that politicians itch for. 
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“core” or sample is then pulled out 
with the bit, and the hole is tightly 
plugged with a hardwood plug, to pro- 
tect the tree from decay. The width 
of the growth for each year is plainly 
revealed by the sample. Our chart 
shows two samples. One is a poplar 
tree and the other is an oak. The 
poplar, being much quicker-growing. 
made about the same growth in 11! 
years as the oak had made in 26. 

The oak takes us as far back as 191() 
Both the tree samples plainly show 
the effects of drought. During th« 
periods when there was less than th: 
average amount of precipitation, th: 
growth was less, and during period 
when it was above the average th: 
growth was more. But it is a strang: 
fact that the tree growth for thes: 
periods does not precisely correspond 
with the years. It is now an accepted 
fact that a drought may actually do 
the trees good, by making them throw 
their roots down deeper into the sub- 
soil. This allows them to tap new 
sources of material for growth—and 
this shows up in a growth which the 
next year may be above the average. 
even though that year was a drought 
year. We thus see that Mother Nature, 
with no evidence of “planning,” does 
provide for the future, by laying the 
foundation for PLENTY, even during 
periods of SCARCITY. 

On our chart we have marked the 
worst drought years “DR.” For in- 
stance, 1911 was a drought year. And 
this fact is borne out by a narrow 
growth of the oak for that year. I) 
fact this drought condition’ kept on for 
several years during that period. And 
when we check these facts with the 
average precipitation curve, in th: 
lower part of the chart, we find tha! 
this was a period when the precipita 
tion was BELOW the long-time aver 
age. In a general way, the tree growth 
Tollows the _ precipitation index 
though, as already pointed out, this i 
not strictly true for any given yeal 
or local condition. 

The precipitation line is the bes! 
possible index we have of drought 
conditions. We have already said that 
the precipitation from 1928 to 1932 
was below the average. And we know 
that both 1930 and 1931 were drought 
years. Then for 1933 and 1934 th 
precipitation was above the average, 
but even then both those years wer: 
drought years. The year 1934 gave us 
the worst drought known up to that 
time. But the drought of 1936 is prov- 
ing still worse. The shortage of rain 
is not a @ESULT of drought. It is a 
CAUSE of drought. Our chart shows 
that we are suffering from a decided 
shortage of precipitation this year. 
And this has to bring about drought 
conditions. It will require long-con 
tinued periods of above-average pre- 
cipitation to build up the underground 
surplus of water and prepare the way 
for an increased water supply and 
better crops. Measures which refuse 
to deal with droughts as a major ca- 
lamity are bound to prove a delusion 
and a snare. Here is a case where 
we must “put first things first.” 


\| 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


(Continued from page 3) 











former United States Navy lieutenant 
commander (he. was court-martialed 
out of the Navy in 1927), was arrested 
by government authorities in Wash- 
ington and indicted on two charges 
of turning over to the Japanese gov- 
ernment a confidential document en- 
titled: “The Service of Information 
and Security.” He allegedly took this 
pamphlet from the desk of Lieut. 
Comdr. Leslie G. Gehres, on August 1, 
1934. Since his arrest and indictment 
Farnsworth has been held in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail because of fail- 
ure to post a $10,000 bond. Most of 
the time he has been in the jail in- 
firmary, suffering from “extreme 
nervousness,” 

While the former officer remained 
in jail the government’s secret opera- 
tives rounded up additional informa- 
tion concerning his espionage activi- 
ties which caused the District Grand 
Jury to return a second indictment 
wainst him. This second indictment 
not only increased Farnsworth’s 
troubles but it threw a thunderbolt 
into diplomatic circles by bluntly 
naming two former naval attaches of 
the Japanese embassy in Washington 
is Spies. Listed in the Grand Jury in- 
dictment as conspirators with Farns- 
vorth were Comdr. Yosiyuki Itimiya 
ind Lieut. Comdr. Okira Yamaki, of 
the Imperial Japanese Navy, both of 
whom have returned to Japan and are 
now assigned to_duty in Tokyo. Al- 
though the Grand Jury did not return 
formal indictments against the Japa- 
ese naval officers, its mentioning them 
in connection with the conspiracy 
made it clear that the veil of diplo- 
natic immunity which heretofore has 
concealed from the public the identity 
f foreign spies assigned to embassies 
in Washington will no longer be 
recognized. 

According to the second indictment 
Farnsworth, Itimiya and Yamaki 
knowingly, willfully, unlawfully, cor- 
ruptly and feloniously conspired with 
each other and with divers other per- 
ons to the Grand Jury unknown to 
unlawfully deliver and attempt to 
communicate to a foreign government 
-to wit, Japan,” various documents 
“relating to the national defense, with 
reason to believe an intent that such 
things, or any of them, were to be 
used to the injury of the United States 
and to the advantage of Japan.” The 


various documents were specified by 
the indictment as: “Writings, code 
books, signal books, sketches, photo- 
graphs and negatives, blue prints, 
plans, maps, models, notes, instruments 
and appliances.” 

Of course little can be done to the 
two Japanese mentioned in the indict- 
ment. They are now in Japan and 
will likely not be coming to the United 
States any time in the near future. 
But if convicted on any one of the 
three counts on which he now stands 
indicted Farnsworth could receive a 
maximum sentence of 20 years. If 
the former lieutenant commander is 
convicted on all three charges he 
could be sentenced for as much as 60 
years. While the State Department 
has indicated that no formal protest to 
the Japanese government against the 
espionage activities of its naval at- 
taches is planned, it is believed that 
official representation to Japan will 
await the outcome of the Farnsworth 
trial in October. If the ex-officer is 
convicted Japan will likely get our 
protest. Otherwise, an official protest 
would do more harm than good. 

In Tokyo, the Associated Press re- 
ported, a spokesman for the Japanese 
navy said the incident was “admitted- 
ly embarrassing,” but disclaimed re- 
sponsibility. Said that official: “In 
America, as in Japan and elsewhere, 
there are always unscrupulous per- 
sons trying to sell foreign attaches 
worthless information. Although our 
hands are clean in these cases, stories 
published in America are admittedly 
embarrassing to the Japanese navy.” 
Thus, while it cannot be assumed that 
the Japanese government sanctioned 
this particular bungling resort to 
espionage, it is no diplomatic secret 
that the primary purpose of foreign 
military and naval attaches in any 
country is to obtain information re- 
garding the national defense program 
of the nation to which they are ac- 
credited. 

Just what the dividing line is be- 
tween this “legitimate” collection of 
information of foreign military secrets 
and the conspiracy method of which 
the Japanese are indirectly accus- 
ed is not clearly defined. Since all 
military and naval attaches, including 
our Own, are more or less under pres- 
sure from their governments to obtain 
all available information in their line, 
the ambitious Japs probably did over- 
step the dividing line. But there is no 
apparent reason for international re- 
sentment to arise from this unfortu- 
nate incident, distasteful as peace-time 
espionage is to Americans, 
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FISTULA 


For fistula or other rectal trou- 
ble permanent reliefis entirely 
possible. Read about the mild 
McCleary treatment, and what 
it has done for thousands of 
former sufferers. Address 
McCLEARY CLINIC 
1082 Elms Blvd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


Help Kidneys 


If poorly functioning Kidneys and Bladder 
‘7 make you suffer from Getting Up Nights, 
Nervousness, Rheumatic Pains, Stiffness, 
Pe Burning, Smarting, Itching, or Acidity try the 
guaranteed Doctor's Prescription Cystex (Siss- 


CYSTEX back. Only 180" at drugsiste. 
ATTENTION 
Asthma and Hay Fever 
SUFFERERS! 














Have you obtained relief from using Breatheasy? 
Sold under unconditional guarantee with full money refund 
PASCAL CO., INC. 


1016 American Bank Bidg., Seattic, Wash. 
Distributors who have used Breatheasy wanted. 





SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE, 
COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Medical Arts Medical Arts Laboratory, eos 63, Fort Worth, Tex. 
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nions of the 
Chart and Menus. No obligation. HEALTHAGAIN 
«ss « « LABORATORIES, inc. » Welleburg. Woot Vingiats Virginia 
Try Nature’s Mineral Wonder for stomach trouble, 
one, eee, acid, rheumatism, and run down sys- 
r 
BRiNEY "DROS. +» 722 Central Ave., Greenville, Ohic 
ties DICE CARDS 
Ae. Catalog FREE 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, CcOoLo. 
Write at once for free details of our unusual offes 
to spare time aenipen workers. Address 
BIG ANTS little anta, red, white, black ants BANISH- 
7 ED, bya few drops new ant repellant ANT- 
50c coin. Northeastern Co., 8 Hoyt Ave., Glens Falis, 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
Don’t neglect it! Don’t give 
= Try a clean mild Cy 


for three weeks treatment. 
Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY ... 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON. dD CS 
SKAT. Non-poisonous. Money-back guarantee. tw 7 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
test treatment, whieh 


over 30 years has been avin many eczema sufferers 
their “ FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST” Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 

DR. J. E. CANNADAY CO.—Eczema 


2Al Park Square SEDALIA, MO. 
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LUCIDS 


Maudine—Oh what a pretty cow in 
that field! 

Cartmill (an artist)—Nonsense, my 
dear, That cow is all out of propor- 
tion. Why, I can draw a better cow 
than that myself. 





Jimmie—Does your father object to 
my staying so late? 

Frances—Oh, no. He says it serves 
me right for letting you hang around 
so much. 


John—I see here that in South Africa 
a single spearhead will often purchase 
a wife. 

Mary—tThat’s nothing. I know of 
instances in this country where a 
bonehead got one. 


“You say you wish to marry my 
daughter,” said Mr. Sumcoyn. “Would 
you take from me all that I have to 
solace me in my old age?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the young 
Swain. “You could keep at least $50,- 
000 for that purpose.” 


Prisoner—Judge, must I be tried by 
that jury with all those women on it? 

Magistrate—Certainly; they have all 
been sworn to duty. 

Prisoner—Then, your honor, I plead 
guilty. It’s no use to try to fool a 
pack of strange women when I can’t 
deceive my own wife. 








Quoddy—Did you take your usual 
two weeks camping trip this year? 

Boneset ; we just left our house 
doors open, removed the window 
screens and got the same effect. 





Mrs. Green—I want to open an ac- 
count with your bank. 

Cashier—How much do you want 
to deposit? 

Mrs. Green—Why, nothing. I want 
to draw out $30. 


“We kept up appearances until we 
went broke.” 

“What are you doing now? 

“Keeping up disappearances every 
time a creditor shows up.” 
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Dorothy—What did the astrologer 
tell Mabel when she asked him about 
the best time to get married? 

Helen—He looked at her for a mo- 
ment and then told her to grab the 
first chance she got. 


Friend—Did you get any replies to 
your advertisement that a lonely maid- 
en sought light and warmth in her 
life? 

Spinster—Yes, two from an electric 
company and one from the gas light 
people. 


Official Washington has been chuck- 
ling over a story going the rounds con- 
cerning a man who was brought to the 
capital and put in charge of one of the 
many government agencies. A few 


days later one of his section chiefs 
asked permission to destroy a huge 
stack of useless documents. 

“Very well,” said the new depart- 
ment head officiously, “but be sure to 
make duplicate copies first.” 


Jim—What did Julia say when you 
put out the light and kissed her? 

Ray—She said she never wanted to 
see my face again. 


Jagg—When I drink coffee I can’t 
sleep. Does it affect you that way? 

Wagg—No; I can’t drink coffee 
when I sleep. 


“Miss Lingring seems to hold her 
age remarkably well, doesn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Aunt Fretty, 
“She’s been holding it at 25 for a 
good many years.” 


Mrs. Murphy—There’s no living with 
William any more since he became 
famous. 

Mrs. Neerby—I didn’t know he had 
become famous. How did it happen? 

Mrs. Murphy—He had his picture 
printed in the paper telling how he’d 
been cured by Dr. Groan’s liver pills 
and now he won’t do a lick of work. 


Circus Boss—That fellow in the side 
show who eats glass and nails is kick- 
ing about the grub again. 

Circus Owner—What’s the matter 
with the grub? 

Circus Boss—He says the cook’s pie 
crust is too tough to eat. 


Will—What do you mean by saying 
I have been deceiving you for years? 

Mrs. Vincent—I just found out the 
government allows you $2,500 a year 
on your income tax for being married 
and you only allow me a miserable 
$10 a month. 


Doctor’s Wife—Yes, my husband has 
been so busy for the last couple of 
weeks he has hardly time to snatch 
a nap. 

Mrs. Guppy—Why? Has an epi- 
demic broken out? 

Doctor’s Wife—Oh no. People are 
just beginning to return from their 
vacations at the fashionable beaches 
and summer resorts. 


Grandson — Grandpa, were girls 
harder to kiss when you were young? 
Grandfather—I reckon they were 





eRuth—Has Ray ever kissed you against 
your will? 
Dorothy—No; but he thinks he has. 
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Inquisitive Gentleman—What do you 
flyers do when you jump and your para- 
chute fails to open? 

Aviator—Why, we just take them back 
up and fix them so they will work, sir. 


but it wasn’t near so dangerous. Old 
Dobbin never smashed into a tree just 
about the time you got puckered up 


Bjones—I wish my wife wouldn't 
talk so much about her last husband 

Skjold—You ought to be glad she 
doesn’t talk about her next one. 


Marigold—So you managed to get a 
loan from the bank? You must have 
had good paper. 

Claribel—I did. I had some love let- 
ters the president onee wrote me. 


Mother—You should be ashamed to 
crawl around on your hands and knees 
in the mud like little pigs! 

Children—But mother, that’s what 
we are playing. 





AMERICANA 





Hermits along the River of No Re- 
turn in Utah recently learning that 
there were such contraptions as autos 
and radios. 

Sioux Indian leaders planning o1 
selling the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota to Canada. 

The Coast Guard training staff find 
ing that only about one in 100 of the 
men employed by the Secret Service, 
Customs Bureau, Narcotics Division, 
Bureau of the Mint and the Alcohol 
Tax Unit could shoot a pistol with 
any degree of accuracy. 

Seventeen Kansas mules being in- 
volved in an upset near Postmaste! 
General Farley’s home town. 

A husband and wife being friendls 
rivals for the same seat in Congress, 
although on different tickets. 

Federal sleuths tracking each othe: 
around at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Yonkers, N. Y., residents objecting 
to shorts worn by women because a 
good many of the wearers are fat. 

A Westport, Conn., man being ar- 
rested for kissing his wife—while 
driving his car in violation of th« 
rules of the road. 

An argument over who received the 
most money under the New Deal re 
lief setup resulting in the murder of 
one of the recipients. 

The sale of dolls increasing whil 
the birth rate declines. 
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AGENTS _—_- 
BOTH “MEN AND WOMEN to represent ” Pathfinder, 


.. . or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
ve Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BURIED TREASURE 


—_—_—— 
NEW RADIO TREASURE LOCATOR. Distinguishes 


between Iron and Gold or Silver. Descriptive litera- 
ture 10c. Radio Metal Locating Co., Dept. 50, Box 
5693, Cleveland, Ohio 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED > CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free, 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala 


FARMS FOR SALE 


BIG NEW FARM CATALOG, Coast-to-Coast ” bar- 
gains. Buy before prices rise. Copy free. Strout 
Agency. 255-EA 4th Ave., New York City. 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


UP TO $23 WEEKLY and your dresses free of any 
cost. Show nationally known Pashion Frocks. No 
anvassing. No investment. Write fully giving size. 

Fashion Frocks, Dept. JJ-1029, Cincinnati, O. 


MO THERS—SPECIAL WORK. Up to $22 a week. No 
house-to-house, e rience or investment. Give dress 


e.__ Dept. E-28, rford Frocks, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $105-$175 month. Try 
next examinatiens. List jobs Free. Write, Franklin 
titute, Dept. P14, Rochester, N. Y. 


YOU CAN READ THE FUTURE! Guaranteed Instruc- 
tions, 10c coin. R. FE. Adams, Goldendale, Wash. 


"MEDICAL ‘ 
ORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


“4 


‘a 
































age book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 
PERSONAL 

ONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 

ntroductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 


vice for refined people. Investigate the best. 
ealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
onville, Florida. 


Li INELY! Join world’s greatest social extension 
Bureau, 36 years of dependable service, quick re- 
photos, descriptions, introduction Free, many 


ealthy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill. 


INELY? Personal service for particular people. 
Information sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 











in Correspondence rvice, 37 Fordham Station, 
jew York City. 
ONELY? FIND YOUR IDEAL the Browning Way. 


Wealthy members anxious te marry. Confidential 








ervice, quick results. Box 97-P-Whittier, Tulsa, 
( klahoma. : 
ONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 


Many wealthy. 
Lo 0 US ES a ae ree 


DIVORCES: Consent, 1 | day: | others thirty; American 
Attorney. No publicity. Full information Box 151, 
arez, Mexico 


)VABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY, craves 
weetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
xford, Fla 


IENDSHIP CLUB. Safe, reliable. Don’t hesitate! 
end 10c stamps today! Box 3, San Diego, California. 


1 ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
weetheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 


IAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, craves sweetheart. 
Write. Club 55, Oxford, Pla 


PHOTO FINISHING 


MEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll developed, 
printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, one 
ited enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
prints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
olis, Minnesota 


ILMS DEVELOPED and printed. ~ Also 2 double 
weight enlargements, all for 25c. Reprints, 3c. 8 

eprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 
op, Box 3406-J, St. Paul, Minnesota 


0.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
luding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oi] Paint- 
Enlargement, 25c Individual attention Quick 

ervice. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 

ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, two double 
weight, portrait-like professional enlargements, 
yrize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 
Janesville, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 

print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia 


AT LAST! Roll developed, 8 beautiful professional 
permanent prints in gay, natural colors, 25c. Nat- 


ral Color Photo, PX8, Janesville, Wisconsin 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 2'4c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 

ROLL DEVELOPED—116 size or smaller, 8 beautiful 
enlargements from your roll 25c. Wisconsin Film 

Service, WestSalem, Wisc 

FILM DEVELOPED 25c—Two beautiful Enlargements 
with each roll. Quick service. Peerless Photo 

Shop. LaCrosse, Wisc. 

TWO beautiful professional double weight enlarge- 
ments and eight lifetime prints, 25c. Mays Photo 

Shop, LaCrosse, Wisc. a 

20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Iil. 
ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints including 
two enlargements, 25¢ coin. Super Snapshot, 
Winona, Minn. 

20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 

negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 


Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 






































GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


COSTA RICA 


Title—Republic of Costa Rica. 

Lecation—Central America, bound- 
ed by Nicaragua, Caribbean Sea, Pana- 
ma, and Pacific Ocean. 

Area—23,000 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography — Tropical 
along coast; equable in highlands. 
Mostly a tableland of from 3,000 to 
6,000 feet crossed ‘by volcanic moun- 
tain chain; deep bays along Pacific 
Coast. 

Capital—San Jose (Pop. 57,047). 

Population—551,540 (22.9 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Spanish. 

Government — Legislative power 
vested in Chamber of Deputies of 43 
members with four-year terms, one- 
half elected biennially by manhood 
suffrage. President, elected for four 
years, appoints Ministry of seven 
members. 

Ruler—Leon Cortes, President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1935)—%8,250,130. 

Value of Imports (1935)—$7,975,693. 

Chief Experts & Products—Coffee, 
bananas, gold, silver, livestock, lumber, 

icao, sugar, hides, honey, shoes, cot- 
ton textiles, maize, rice, potatoes, to- 
bacco, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S.—Senor Don Ricar- 
do Castro Beeche. 

American Minister to San Jose—Leo 
R. Sack. 

Not a Member of the 
Nations. 





League of 


Oe 
OARP 


(From L-N-R 2 L-O-E’s) 


O, U & I_in X-T-C’s, 
Will soon S-A a life of E’s; 
We need not X-P-8 our sins 
B-cause at 60, life begins; 
Those Townsend N-M-E’s, U C, 
Just N-V old folks’ N-R-G. 
Let’s learn 2 B % as Y’s 
As Flaming Youth with alibis; 
R-A ourselves in F-8 dresses 
Till M-T purses prove X-S’s. 
B-4 we sail the 7 C’s 
We must X-L in Bridge & T’s 
Don’t D-V-8 when troubles brew— 
U bid—& I will W. 
Annette Smith. 
Oe 


If a man tries hard and succeeds 
the world envies him; if he fails it 
sympathizes with him, and secretly 


rejoices. 
ee 
According to some Republicans the 
Democrats expect to carry the elec- 
tion this year by a majority of so 
many relief dollars. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may have large commercial 
possibilities. Write us for Free book, “‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


WRITERS SERVICE 


WRITE A SONG: Sweetheart, Sacred, any subject. 
Send poem today. Richard Bros., 14 Woods Bidg., 


Chicago. 

MARRY R Send We for photos and P. O. addresses 
of rich and utiful women desiring 

marriage. Jane Futter CLus, Box 1888, Milwaukee, Wis. 














WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 


in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
1935, C.M.Ca 


else. 25c at all drug stores. 





SAVE 50% Send only 20c with 

0 mone ! your name, age, ad- 
dress, and receive by return mail set of 14 trial glasses to 
select from to fit your eyes. Nothing more to until 


you ean see far and near. Then the above peas moe 
will cost you only $4.95: other styles $2.45 uf 
BACK if not satisfied after 10-day trial. CIRCULAR 
with Latest Styles FREE. 

MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
5125 Pensacola Ave., Dent. 608-N . os CHICAGO 





RHEUMATISM! 


NEURITIS—ARTHRITIS 


Read the book that is helping thousands. A 
posteard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—h. P. 
Clearwater, Ph.D., 209-T St., Hallowell, »well, Maine. 


oe! Eldredee’s 


PILES 


reved 
Selt "‘Trostment 
THe WonDER WorkER 
leasant, clean, stainless. sure relief. B. H. Marshall, 
rookline, N. H., writes: ‘‘ Your treatment has he me 
a lot, and I have had Pe 10 years.’’ Why suffer longer! 
$l—we pay postage. atisfaction, or money 


MELROSE LABORATORY. 88 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
@mazing results Endorsed by doctors. 

Dept. 2, Miami, 








PROSTEX COMPANY, 


FREE 
BOOK 


Oklahoma. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


START BACKYARD! WE BUY! 
Breeder lays 10, a , ae, yearly. Progs sel! 
1¢ facts | 

AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., 


to $5 dozen 
145-R, New Orleans, La. FREE Book 


iA BUY MONUMENTS poe 
| SAVE B5% «i 













MARBLE G GRANI t 
t ' 





An amazing new foot powder guaran- 
teed to give instant relief to tired, ach- 
ing and athletes foot Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money back. Order 


RELIEVE 
today. Price 50 cents 


INSTANTL BARTOW CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


LEADING $4 
MAGAZINES 3 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & { ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, | yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., | yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this clab must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your mame, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


SORE FEE 
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tramp 


tramp- 


HI 


A TRUE STORY 


Complete on This Page 


RAMP 

tramp , 
tramp; pounding 
the pavement with 
shoddy shoes; 
looking for some- 
thing to do, some- 
thing to supply a 
living — that’s 


c\ 
“A 
Destiny took his 


fate in her hands. what was fraying 
Charlie Slovak’s nerves. 


Tramp ...tramp... tramp; 
a good fellow; good sense, 
eager, but handicapped. A 
foreigner to begin with, in 
poor health besides. What 
chance had he with so many 
educated, able-bodied men 
out of work? 
* * * 


As Charlie tramped Wiscon- 
sin roads and roamed in 
city streets he sank deeper 
and deeper into black de- 
spair. He was desperate; yet 
a native sense of humor 
stuck to him. 


“Pah!” he exclaimed to him- 
self. “If I can’t find a job 


A miracle? 


ences—men 


An exception? Not at all. Our records, from which 
this case has been taken, are peppered with similar experi- 
and women without experience, 
people, store and office workers, workmen, farmers, women 
with families, widows—a cross-section of America’s bread- 
winners—who found a new lease of life, a new inspiration. 
Are you in doubt? Get the facts—even as tramping Charlie 


maybe I better make a place 
for myself! Start my own 
business and hire myself as 
president and general man- 
ager.” He smiled at the ab- 
surdity. Far was it from 
Charlie’s mind that his jest 
might come true. For he 
was hard up; down to his 
last few dimes. 
* * * 

Fate, however, stalked with 
him. She stretched her hand. 
By what we call chance a 
magazine lay before him, 
left on a park bench. He 
thumbed it over, glanced at 
the. advertisements—ah, how 
many had he scanned in the 
months behind him! 


He suddenly perked up; one 
had gripped his mind. “Up 
to $60 in one week . . . Tea 
and Coffee Route of your 
own no experience 
needed . quality _prod- 
ucts. . . . I help you all the 
way no money risk to 
you sarnings begin at 
once above-board offer 


Slovak did. 


professional future. Here it is. 


They cost you nothing. 
Want to earn cash at once; 
Get our No-Money-Risk plan. 
sincerely-offered opportunity, opened by a large responsible 
30-year old establishment. 
Send letter or postcard to Albert Mills, President, 8673 Mon- 
mouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


to earnest men and women’”’ 
—it seemed too good to be 
true, but it sounded sincere, 
honest. Charlie knew Amer- 
ican law punished false state- 
ments; anyway, it cost only 
postage to send for the evi- 
dence offered him. 


Perhaps here was just what he 
had been searching, hoping, 
tramping for. He tore out the 
coupon; mailed it. 


* * * 


This was a turning point in 
Charlie Slovak’s life. Things 
began to pop. Like magic he 
was plunged right into the ac- 
tual situation of employing him- 
self, being 
his own 
boss over a 
Route of 
his own; 
taking gen- 
erous prof- 
its on qual- 
ity prod- 
ucts nation- 
ally known 
—a new 
man, with 
a new out- 
look on 
business 
and life, a 


A li life had 4 to him— 
rosy future. 4,29 Misame. nee 


new friendships, new affections. 


You need money; you 
you want a solid, permanent 
This is a 


Send your name—no obligation 





